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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



About twenty years ago, I published in a local 
magazine a series of biographical and critical 
essays on Bengali writers, and they were publish- 
ed in a collected form under the disguise of a nam 
de plume in 1877. The publication did not re- 
ceive much attention at the time, but it attracted 
the notice of that prince of Indian statisticians, 
Sir William Hunter. He embodied much of the 
information conveyed in my book in his valuable 
work on the Indian Empire, and he suggested 
that a more complete treatment of the subject 
should be attempted.* 

The work of bringing out a more complete 
■work on the subject has been deferred from year 
to year amidst other works which have claimed 
my more immediate attention. I do not regret 
this delay, as the information available on this 
subject is now far more satisfactory than it was 
twenty years ago. More attention is now given to 

■* "A complete Iteatnienl nflhc siilijccl is slill a desidernluiTi, 
which il is fiojied lh.it Bengali resiearcli will befnrc loiig supply. 

Mi whose viilimie has lieen freely used in the following |in(;e« 

would confer a tieiiehl liulli on liis cuunirynien nnd on Kuiupcan 
tludents of [he Indjnn vemncular-^ by undeclnkin^ ihe tasL." 
W. IV. HunU,\ Indian Empire (1886) ]>. J47. noU. 



the study of Bengali literature by the people of 
Bengal ; a Bangiya Sahilya Parishad or Academy 
of Bengali Literature has been formed, and has 
turned its attention to the restoration of the texts 
of our old authors ; and some excellent biographical 
works like the lives of Akhay Kumar Datta, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Madim Sudan Datta 
have lately been published in Bengali. These 
encouraging circumstances have reminded rae of 
my duty,— long de^rred, — of bringing out a fairly 
complete account of Bengah hCerature. And 
the honour which the Bangiya Sakitya Parishad 
has done me, by electing me its first President, 
impels me to choose this occasion to plac; before 
my countrymen generally, and before European 
students of Indian vernaculars, a connected story 
of literary and intellectual progress in Bengal during 
the last eight centuries. 

It is necessary to say one or two words about 
my predecessors in this field, Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, the first great poet of this century, an 
account of whose life and work will be found in 
Chapter XIV. of the present book, was the first 
writer who attempted to publish biographical ac- 
counts of previous writers ; but his attempt neces- 
sarily met with imperfect success. Iswar Chandra 
was followed bv other Bengali writers of lesser 
note, whose treatises used to be read in trie last 
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generation. Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna then 
took up the task, and made enquiries into facts 
connected with the lives and writings of past 
authors, and produced a meritorious work a quarter 
of a century ago. The work has appeared in a 
second edition, but Bengal laments the recent 
death of the industrious and venerable Pandit. A 
number of separate biographical works, some of 
them very full and complete, have also been 
lately issued ; and I have in the present edition 
of this work derived much information from these 
separate works. 

The additional information now available on 
the subject of Bengali literature, while it is most 
welcome to the compiler, has made the work of 
compilation more arduous. I had no idea, when I 
undertook to produce the present edition, that 
nearly all the work done twenty years ago would 
have to be redone. But as the work proceeded, 
this became more and more manifest. I have 
accordingly virtually rewritten most portions of the 
book, including Uie first five chapters as well as the 
last eight chapters, and I have added two new 
chapters oil the schools of logic and law at Naba- 
dwip. The work therefore may be regarded as 
almost a new one. The very limited time I had at 
my disposal did not permit me to perform this 
work as leisurely and carefully as 1 would 



wish to do it ; but I hope nevertheless that the 
book will be (bund to be a readable hand-book, 
correct up to date, on the subject which it treats. 

And the subject is one which is worth study. 
Literary movement in Bengal commenced at least 
eifrht centuries ago with compositions in Sanscrit, 
and Jayadeva, a native of Bengal, has left hi3 
mark on Sanscrit literature by his mortal song, 
now rendered into English by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Bengali literature, properly so called, began 
■with imitations of the song of Jaj'adeva in the 
fourteenth century, and with translations of the 
great Sanscrit epics into Bengali in the fifteenth 
century. Then followed the brilliant sixteenth 
century with its reijnious reform inaugurated by 
Chaitanya, and its study of philosophy and sacred 
law fostered by Raghunath and Raghunandan. 
The seventeenth century commenced with a 
great original composition by Mukunda Ram, whom 
Professor E. B. Cowell of Cambridge delights to 
call the Chaucer of Bengal. And the eighteenth 
century produced Bharat Chandra a master of verse, 
and Ram Prasad a master of song. A brighter 
epoch opened with the nineteenth century ; Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilliant product 
of Engiisli education in India, and devoted his 
life to religious reform and to the formation of 
a healthy Bengali Prose. Jswar Chandra Gupta 
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was a versatile poet and satirist, and Akhay 
Kumar and Vidyasagar continued the noble work 
which Raja Ram Mohan had commenced. The 
great Madhu Sudan Datta wrote a noble epic in 
blank verse, Dina Bandhu Mitra and others wrote 
dramatic works, and Bankim Chandra Chatterjea 
has created a new school of fiction, and has 
brought Bengali prose to the state of its present 
perfection and grace. 

These are the greatest authors that Bengal has 
produced, and whose memory the people of Bengal 
love to cherish. Of living writers I have not 
given any detailed account ; the time for a proper 
criticism of their work has not vet come. Let us 
hope that they will be the pioneers in literature 
in the next century, and that Bengal will shew 
as brilliant a record of progress in the next century 
as in this, which is about to close. 



CUTTACK, 1 j^ ^ j^y^^^ 

ctober, i8gs. J 
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CHAPTER I. 
Brngali Language and Alphabet. 
It is not difficult to trace ihe gradual changes in tlie 
spoken tongue of Northern India by the help of the 
ancient works which have been preserved in Sanscrit. 
In India, as elsewhere, political and religious changes 
havu been attended, — not with sudden changes in the 
spoken tongue, as is sometimes imagined, — but with a 
sudden recognition of such changes which introduce 
themselves slowly enough. 

When the vigorous colonists of the Epic Age left 
their mother country in the Punjab behind, and founded 
powerful kingdoms along the Ganges and the Jumna, 
the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda was replaced by the 
Sanscrit of the Brahmanas and Upanishads m the 
cultured courts of the Kurus and the Par.chalas, the 
Videhas and the Kosalas. This was the first change of 
which we have any recorded evidence, and we may 
roughly fix the date of this change at 1500 B. C. 

With the rise of Magadha and the advent of Gautama 
Buddha, who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken 
tongue, the Pali language was recognized as the spoken 
tongue of Northern India; it had replaced the Sanscrit of 
the Brahmumu and Upanishaih. Scholars generally agree 
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with Bu/iihjif and Lassen that the Pali stands "on the first 
step flr-lJje ladder of departure from Sanscrit, and is the 
first, ot'the series of dialects which break us that ricb 
'siid fertile language," The date of the literary and 

'■•^Biieral recognition of the Pali language may be roughly 

'.'.'fixed at 500 B, C, 

In the centuries following the Christian Era, the Pali 
became graduaUy replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken 
dialects of the people. The heroines of Kalidasa speak- 
Prakrit ; and while Dushyanta makes love in Sanscrit, the 
beauteous Sakunlala responds to his love in the softer 
Prakrit, Vararuchi, one of the "nine gereis" of Vikrama- 
ditya's court, is the earliest grammarian who recc^nizes 
the Prakrits in his grammar ; and he distinguishes four 
distinct dialects of the Prakrit, viz., AfaAiirasAtri, Saura- 
senz, Pitisachi and Magadki. We may fix the date of thi», 
literary recognition of the Prakrit dialects at 500 A. D. 

The different Prakrits have been modified into the 
different spoken dialects of modern India. It is proba- 
ble that the Makarashtri and Snurasem Prakrits have 
been modified into the modern Hindi, and that the 
MagiidAi Prakrit has been modified into the modern. 
Bengali, Hindi received literary recogmti<Hi in the 
twelfth century after Christ, the Bengali in the fourleenlh. 
century. 

If we take up any large number of colloquial 
Bengali words derived from the Sanscrit, we shall in- 
variably find in them traces of the Pr.ikrit. If we take 
up any sentence at random from our every-day conversa- 
ItoD, we shall find that most of the words have been 
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^1 derived from \he Sanscrit^ through the Prakrit. We ^H 


^H subjoin in a foot-note a Ust of words, furnished by Pandit ^^H 


^1 Rningati Nyayaratna, nhich will shew at a glance Chat ^^| 


H the Bengali language is immediately derived from the ^H 


H ^H 


^B The Bengali language is thus a descendant of ^^| 


^M Sanscrit, the mother of languages. It should be re- ^^H 


H membered however that a large number of local words, ^H 


^^ which were probably used in Bengal before the Aryans ^^M 


^H asserted their possession and spread their language in ^^| 


^1 *i\;'^s xtTffi ^lirmi 


15^ afT5 ^W\\ ^^M 


■ ^^ 5=11 Jpf 


^ T^ ^^1 ^^H 


H ic?:^^ «(5ft[ 'Sift 


uMi^ csii cs^ ^^1 


■ BIfll WM ^^ 


s? ^3 isr^ ^^^1 


H sj'ST! 1'ts nrvs 


9[^ ?tq m^ ^H 


H '«1R 3(^Ii( III^ 


T[fn )i>d!^ Ap{ ^H 


■ ^ ^5-1^ 


S'ltrii s>iq,^[q 'fl^ ^H 


■ •«S 'I» TW 


^ ^1^ ^ti^ ^^H 


H E7F E? BI'FI 


9^ c?t^ ^ ^^H 


H -^m ^s 'Fisf 


^nrf^ T3? wcii ^^^1 


■ *iHi n^ -^ita 


^fff C^St^ ^BI '^^H 


H fi-m fi4i ftci 


cliffs f^it cvc^ ^^M 


■ irsi i5f ^wi 


1^C3 'I^Ut "TfCi^ ^^1 


H vi^tni *-f?!-^^ Ti?"! 


's^n ^-ifv ^^3 ^^H 


H ^3 ^■l 5T5 


^3rfs ^w? ^rc5 ^H 


H fisK f^i^^si! fis^t 


^ifirfs *5? vas ^H 


K w;|i ^m' flEl 


«(i^ '^1^ ^Tcs ^^M 


^B if^i TTtrw ^rfT 


f^Ftf^ C^lpf C93 ^^1 


^1 1^ 1? c^^l 


^r« )i?t t:? ^^1 


^M 5S E^ Eff 


^rsf^ 115? nG5 ^^1 


H 3I'<( ■:)S^ -sira 


V^if: ^^tf? -ifc^ ^^1 
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this country, have found Iheir way into the Bengali (ongueT^ 
Many familiar Bengali words connected with fishing 
and cultivation, with manufacture and arts, with domestic 
life and occupiitions, cannot be traced to Sanscrit roots, 
and must he of indigenous origin. With the growth of 
literature however these words have a tendency to dis- 
appear, and the Bengali language is p;radiially approxi* 
mating to ihe Sanscrit in various ways. 

This process is specially observable in the present 
century. Whoever has taken pains to compare the 
best works of the [jresent age vrith the works of the last 
century, must have observed that the Sanscrit element 
has greatly iiicreased in the Bengali of the present day ; 
and this change,— and we consider it a ehange in the 



Tight direction, — is attributable t» 
The &pfead of European culture 
of a prose literature. Our writer 
rized with ideas which could n 
verse. Philosophy and the science 
gory of public tuition, and wer 
increasing circle of students ; a 
lo give expressiojT to their ideas ii 
Ihey found out its inadequacy. 



a variety of causes, 
created the necessity 
. began to he familia- 
jt find expression iti 
i came within the cate- 
: learnt by an ever- 
\d when they wanted 
I their trative tongue 

Philosophy and the 



sciences were in past ceitturies cultivated in the aca- 
demies of Nuddea, but they were cu-ltivated in Sanscrit, 
only by a few, and those few nevee conceived the idea, 
of popularizing and spreading such knowledge. A tnore 
liberal spirit however was imbibed in this century from 
the West, and those who imbibed such notions were 
led -to spread and popularize the knowledge they had 
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obtained. One of llie first and foremost loo who re- 
ceived such notions was. tlie great Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai, whose life was devoted to religious reform as well 
as to the spread of knowledge ; and Ram Mohan Rai is 
the father of Prose Literature in Bengal. 

It was then that two great authors, Akkhay Kumar 
Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, took up the 
subject ; and it may be asserted truly that as Ram 
Mnhan Rai formed the prose literature of Bengal, 
Akkhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra gave it its classi- 
cal dress. They had few or no instruments to work 
with, they had no style before them on which to 
base their own, none to follow or imitate. Uuder such 
circumstances they turned their eyes to the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. That wonderful language is the richest in the 
world in its capacity for the formation of new terms from 
known roots ; and the twin workers borrowed vastly 
from this store and developed Bengali prose. 

Since that time the same causes have continued 
to operate. New ideas are daily imported from the West, 
and are entering into the spirit of our literature. We 
seek in vain for expressions suited to such ideas in our 
older works, and we naturally turn more and more to 
the Sanscrit, and borrow from that language. Michael 
Madhu Sudan, the greatest poet of Che century, bor- 
rowed largely from Sanscrit. And Baiikim Chandra, 
the greatest master of the Bengali prose, simphfied 
the classical style of Akkhay Kumar and Vidyasagar 
and made it more pliable and graceful, but his indebted- 
ness lo Sanscrit was not less than that of his predeces- 
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sors. A comiiarison of a poem of the present century 
with one of the past century will at once indicate the 
difference. 

We open a book before us at random, and find a 

pnem entitled ^^\ in the Srahan number of the Banga-- 
JJ-.inan, 1280 B. E* It begins thus: 

With the exception of two words only, jin and ^jfT, 
all the rest are Sanscrit words. 

We turn over a few pages and come to another poem 
entitled cTTf^W in the Bhadra number. It begins thus : 

«i^^ ?if«5i ■"mi 'SVnvi, 

«1C^1^ CffTT f*^^! fS5ni, 

In these eight lines there are only four words which 
are not Sanscrit, c^w, ^^fttrs, ifs[ and cTfl^. All the other 
words are Sanscrit, though some of them have Bengali 
terminations. The four words above mentioned are 
of course derived from Sanskrit roots. 



ru fioiii the Baii^a-Dana 



i 
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The Aswin number has no poetry, and we llierefore 
turn to the A'flr/(A minibet. The poem on m^ begins 
thus : 

®^ ^T ^1 (Ties, 

In these lines only two words 511* and fVsf^ are not 
Sanscrit. The terminations are Bengali of course. 

In the seventeen lines which we have quoted above, 
there are only eight words which are not Sanscrit. 
We now turn to the poetry of the last century, and 
select a passage at random from Bharat Chandra's 
Annada Mangal : 

^C? il'?t EfHI ^it c^ arB51 

CirtCf ipfil «•! Ttll lit ^5 

fi^i cmt *l% ^iif^ tiflfa 

c?riai ^isfffsT Tf^ fisn ■rnfsT 

3f5:5 "*n fVi:^ *in? 11 
9^3 «IICT ilt^ Pr^iOT 

erra fifc^ 111 ^lip I 
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t a glance that mrtst of the 
n-Sanscrit, although mostly 



Our readers wi 
words in this passa;^ 
derived from Sanscrit roots. 

We have dwelt at some length on this change be- 
cause it is a change of which we should take note. The 
Bengali language, though undoubtedly derived through 
the Prakrit, seems to be fast divesting itself of the 
Prakrit forms, and approximating to the Sanscrit. The 
modern tendency is to use Sanscrit words rather than their 
Prakrit forms in all works of literature, except dramas 
and light fiction. To select some words from Pandit 
Nyayaratna's list, we prefer sTiga to »ril3, ^ to *ni, 'ss to 
afW, 6? to ^|-*i, Tl^ to ^m, "^^J to ^T^, fx^n to fifSl, 
■^m to -^t^l, 5^ to sl"B, f^SI'^ to U^, ^'4 to ^si, 5fl to ^R1 
in our literary works. The literary language is thus 
undergoing a transformation under our own eyes. 

It would be a mistake however to suppose that we are 
imitating Sanscrit ideas. The reverse is rather the case, 
our notions, our ideas, our ways of thiaking, our style 
of writing are day by day diverging from the classical 
Sanscrit model, and tending towards the European. It 
is words only that we are borrowing from the Sanscrit. 
Thus, at the same time, we are borrowing from two 
widuly different sources. 



We have now briefly indicated the origin of the 
BengaU language and its development in modern 
times. It remains now to make a few remarks with 
regard to the Bengali alphabet. 
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A cursory examination of the Bengali aliihabet 
wilt convince our readers that it is derived and simplified 
from the Devanagari alphabet. This modification was 
made many centuries ago, and all that exists of Bengali 
literature from the lime nf Chandi Das and Rasirain 
Das was recorded in ihis modern Bengali aiphabet. 

But this does not lake us to the origin of the Indian 
tlphabet. The Devanagari character itself is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The oldest Indian character 
known is not the Devanagari, hut the older one in 
which Asoka's inscriptions are recorded. All the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, except those in the Punjab, are re- 
corded in what is called the Iitdo- Pali ox South A f oka 
character. This is the earliest character used in India of 
which we have any knowledge now, and its date is the 
date of Asoka, vis., the third century before Christ 

The late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who 
was the greatest authority on the subject of the Indian 
alphabets, subjected the old Indo-Paii character to a 
careful examination, and came to the conclusion that 
this Indian character was of purely Indian origin.* i\nd 
the majority of scholars who have studied and discussed 
the subject are of the same opinion. Professor Max 
Miiller holds that India had no written alphabet be- 
fore the fifth century B.C., and that the Indian alphabet 
was then borrowed- from the West. But Dr. Roth ex- 
Iiresses his conviction, based on prolonged Vedic 
studies, that the vast collection of Vedic hymns could 
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not possibly have depended for existence on oral trans* 1 
niissioti, and he considers it as a sine §ud nott that I 
writing was known in Vedic times. Dr. Biihler holdj J 
that the Indian alphabet with its five nasals and threa | 
sibilants must have been developed in the grammatU 
cal schools of the Brahmans. Dr. Goldstiicker hold) I 
that writing was known when the Vedic hymns were 
composed. And the profound scholar Lassen maintains 
that the Indo-Pali alphabet is of purely indigenous ] 
Indian origin. 

It would appear therefore that some alphabet 
formed and developed in India in the Vedic times; that J 
probably a later modification of this alphabet is thi^J 
IndO'Pali character in which Asoka recorded his 
scriptions in the third century B. C. ; that the ornate 1 
Devanagari character was a later development of the , 
simpler and older Indo Pali character; and that the 
Bengali character is a simplification and later modi&ca^ \ 
lion of the Devanagari character. 



CHAPTER II. 

Early Sanscrit Poetrv. — Jayadeva. 

A GREAT development in Sanscrit literature and learn- 
ing took place between the sixth and eighth centuries of 
the Christian Era, and all the writers who are known as 
Classical Sanscrit poets, and whose works are still popular 
in all parts of India, appear to have flourished ir» this age, 
Kalidasa took the lead, probably in the sixth century, in 
poetry and in drarna, and was imntediately succeeded by 
Bharavi. Harshadeva, Dandin, Banabhatta, Subandhuand 
Ehartrihari wrote dramas, fiction and poetry in the seventh, 
and the immortal Bhavabhuti closed the bright list iir 
the eighth." Classical poetry ends with him, imitators 
and feeble writers rose later on. Such were Magha 
who wrote Shupalabadha in the eleventh century, anj 
Visakha Datta who composed Mudra Rakskasa when 
the Musalmans were already in India, 
■ Bengal does not come to notice by her literary work 
till this late period. It is said that Bhatta Narayana 
who composed Vent Sanhara was one of the Brahmans 
who came to Bengal from Kanouj in the time of king 
Adisura, but we know little of the king and less of the 
poet. And it is also said that Sri Marsha who composed 
Naishadha in the twelfth century lived in Bengal, al- 
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thottgh according to Rajasekhara he was born in 



The earliest jK>et whom we can claim to l>e atryesoi> 
of BetTsnl is Jnyadeva, the contposer of the itnmortai 
soiig Gifit Govi'idft ; and we will devote the present 
chapter to nn account of the life and works of this 
earliest poet of Beosal. He was a poet of the court of 
L-ikshnxina Sena, and flourished in the tvrelflli century, 
as has heen proved by a colophon of an ancient copy of 
his poen> disnwered hy Dr. Buhler in Kashmir. There- 
is oiher evidence cotroljorating this fact. Jayadeva him- 
self speaks of his conternporaries ii> his p«)etry ; Bidyapati 
and Oiandidas, poets of the fourteenth century, acknow- 
ledge Jayadcva to be their great pnrdecessoF ; and Sana- 
tana, a learned VaisJinftvn writer of the sixteenth century, 
speaks of JnyaOer.i as a poet of Lakshijwna Sena's- tinit!. 

Very little is known of tbe life of this, the. eatUesE 
poet of Bengal. He was boTi> in Keiidubilwa, better 
Itnown as Kenduli, in the district of Birbhum. His 
fither's nan>e was Bliojadeva, ar*d his mother's Baraa-^ 
devi., Tn early life Jay3deva fefl borne, and it is said,, 
began preaching the faith and love of Krishna. He; ( 
had a few pupils and follwvers, and it is asserted that 
he attempted lo estalilish a reformed religion like- 
what Oiaitayna did (our centuries later. All this, 
however, we must accepd with- caution. Much of 
what little we know of Jayadeva is from Vaishnava 
writers, and they v^ere naturally anxious to discover an* 
establish a resemblance between so great a poet and* 
tf-ieic great \Lister. That Jayadeva's faith in Krishna 
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was ardent and deep, is amply shewn in his great work ; 
that the same ferriiur was shared, not only by a few- 
friends of his, but by a large portion of the people 
^it large, is also highly probable ; but that be began 
preaching the faith of Krishna like Cha'rtanya is per- 
haps the urjfounded supposition of later Vaishnava 
writers. 

After passing a few years in devotion and study, 
Jayadeva married and settled down in his native village. 
The daily routine of home life was however ill adapted 
to the feelings of the ardent poet, and he left home once 
more and travelled through northern India as far as 
Vrindavan and Jaypur, to which latter place he seems to 
have been invited by the kin^. Nothing more is known 
of the poet than that he survived his wife Padmavati, 
and that he passed his last days in devotions in his native 
village, where his tomb is yet to be seen surrounded by 
beautiful groves and trees. 

The httle that is known of the life of the poet is so 
mixed up with fables, that it is impossible at this dis- 
tance of time to glean the truth from the falsehood. Such 
fables, however, are often based on true facts or cir- 
cumstances ; anyhow they represent the impressions of 
later ages regard irjg the life and times of their subject. 
As such, some of them may with propriety find a place 
in this brief sketch. 

A curious story is connected with the marriage of 
Jayadeva with Padmavati. A certain childless Brahman, 
after many prayers and devotions, was favored by the god 
Jagannatba with an only girl, whom the father named 
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Padmavati and nursed with affection and care, WTietT \ 
she attained her youth, her father was taking her t 
the god, intending Co devote her to his services. I 
the way however he dreamt a dream, and the god told' | 
him to give his, child in marriage to a certain devout | 
followers of his, named Jayadeva. The Brahman did ai 
this match-making god commanded. Jayadeva, thei 
leading a life of study and devotions, was unwilling to | 
encumber himself with a wife ; but the girl would not ' 
leave him, and said she would follow him through life 
though forsaken. "One must love partridge very well I 
to accept it when thrown in one's face," the sort of | 
feeling one would naturally feel under such circumstances, 
but our poet knew better ; he rewarded her persistent j 
affections with marriage, and they made a very affecu I 
tionate and happy couple ever after in life. 



vati furnishes us with anotherl 
e been so affectionate a wife that ( 
band's death caused her death. 
It in the name of Krishna, that | 
red that name than his spouse | 



The death of Pad 
story. She is said to 1 
a false rumour of her i 
Such virtue however d 
the poet no sooner mu 
woke to life again. 

The most celebrated story however, connected wittk 
the poet's life, is that relating to the composition of a 
certain passage in the loth .Sur^n of the Giia Govinda. 
The passage occurs where Krishna is represented as pacify- 
ing the wrath of Radhika, who had been offended with 
him for his promiscuous love, and had assumed a contemp- 
tuous silence towards him. ^1 fiaft s«in jifft ItTfR^TTSt 
means, "On my head, as an ornament, place your beaute- 
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eus feet,'' — these words being a touchinff appeal which 
31) offended mistress seldom resists. When Jayadeva 
gomposed this, he looked on Krishna as an ardent lover ; 
but after he had written the first portion, viz., "On my. 
head, as an ornament," he remembered that Krishna 
was a god as well ; and he hesitated to add any tlihrg 
about a human foot being placed on the head of a 
deity. Filled with doubts the poet went to batht in the; 
river. Soon after Padmavati saw her husband return and 
ask for his meals. The breakfast was produced and finish- 
ed, and then he went to the room where the Gita Govinda 
was kept, and wrote something. After her husband bad 
finished his meals, the duteous wife finished hers, when 
lo ! bet husband came in again and called for breakfast. 
The worthy dame certainly did not relish this unseason- 
able joke, but her husband was obstinate, and asserted 
that he had only then returned from his bath and had not 
yet taken his meals. The confusion of poor Padmavati 
would have been complete, but she stated that he had 
just before added something to liis book. The book 
was examined, and what was the poet's surprise when 
he found that after the words, " On my head, as an orna- 
ment," which he had written before, the words "place 
thy beauteous feet" had been added. The mystery 
was soon cleared up. The god Krishna had marked 
the doubts which had arisen in the mind of his votary, 
and had solved the ditBcuky by personally assuming the 
shape of Jayadeva, coming into his house, and writing 
the passage himself. 
, There is more in this story than at first sight meets 
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the eye. The real hesitation felt at the passage was r 
by Jayadeva, but by later Vaishnavas who i 
Krishna as God, and the story was invented to explai 
away the poet's audacity. 

It is said, that the king of Nilachala was oSendt 
at the widely spreading fame of Jayadeva, and ? 
a book on the same subject and challenged comparM 
son. Learned Pandits, unable or unwilling to 
the question, placed both the volumes at the templtt 
of Jagannatha, calling upon the deity to decide : 
It is said that the deity held the volume of 
deva on his breast, and threw away the work of kin 
Satwika, Posterity has sufficiently vindicated the critics 
powers of the deity. Centuries have rolled away am 
the fame of Jayadeva remains undiminished, and wil 
continue to remain so as lon^ as the Sanscrit hnguaggl 
is not forgotten. 

Centuries have rolled away since the death of Jaya^ I 
deva, and yet to the present day an annual fair is held at J 
Kenduli by the Vaishnavas in mernory of the departed I 
poet. At this fair, fifty or sixty thousand men assembtel 
round the tomb of Jayadeva for worship, and the Vaish- F 
navas still sing of the amours of Krishna and Radhikft | 
immortalized in the Gita Govinda. 

The Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of 
Bengal at the time of Jayadeva, as it is now. But the 
learned and the elitt still considered the Sanascrit ton- 
gue as their noble heritage, and authors vied with each ■ 
other in writing in this language. All learned works, 
therefore, all speeches in court, all traditional and geuea- 
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logica] fables, were composed and recited in Sans- 
crit. Learned Rrahmans carried on their investigations 
in this learned language, and poets, desirous of in- 
gratiating themselves with kings, composed and pro- 
nounced stiff artificial poetry in a dead language. It was 
thus that the Italians of the age of Dante and Boccacio 
wrote in Latin ; it was thus that Anglo-Saxon writers 
of the time of the great Alfred made feeble attempts in 
the language of Rome. All attempts in a foreign tongue 
or in a dead tongue must necessarily be feeble ; and thus, 
with the single exception of Jayadeva's works, all com- 
positions of the twelfth century have been forgotten, and 
deservedly forgotten. 

The Gitit Govinda, however, is an exception, and a 
noble exception. It is a book of songs on the amours 
of Krishna and Radhika, divided into twelve Sitrg^as or 
Cantos, each Sarga being divided into several Pra&an- 
dhaSi and each /Vrt^(i«i//jii consisting of several verses. 
The first thing that strikes the reader in this poem is the 
exquisite music of the songs. One would suppose the 
sonorous and somewhat artificial Sanscrit language was 
unsuited to so much softness and melody ; but it is a 
master hand that wakes the lyre, and the ear is pleased 
and ravished with a flood of the softest music before one 
comprehends the sense. In the hand of a Bm:^aU poet 
the Sanscrit language loses its august stiffness and as- 
sumes more than Italian softness ; and constant yet 
melodious repetitions and alliterations make the Gitti 
Govinda a remarkable arid singular work in the Sanscrit 
language. 
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And if the book is rich in its music, it is no less ricl^ i 
in its descriptions. The blue waves of the Jutnna^ ' 
the cool shade o( the Tainal tree, the soft whispwr i 
ings of the Malnya breeze, the voluijluous music of | 
Krishna's flute, the timid ginnces of the love-striken , 
milk-maids, the fond workings of a lover's hearty i 
the pangs of jealousy, the sorrows of separation, thfi I 
raptures of re-union, ^all these are cltarly and vividly | 
described in the song of the immortal bard of ] 
biium. 

The poem begins with a description of love-lorn m 
maids disporting themselves around Krishna in the cool i 
shades of Gokul. Radhika sees this ; she marks wit^.l 
bitter pang the love of Krishna shared by less worthy 1 
rivals; and yet the very sight of Krishna half tempers 1 
her sorrow. Nothing can be more beautiful thari I 
the description of the joy and delight which th^ J 
forlorn and abandoned Radha feels, involuntarily andl 
almost in spite of herself, at the very sight of him 
is so dear to her heart. An English version conveys 1 
no idea of tlie beauty and softness of the original, I 
yet such as it is, we quote from Sir William Jones's 1 
translation : 



That god whose cheek is bcainified by the nectar of his smiJea,^ 
whiise pipe drops in his ecslacy, I saw in ihe i;rrives encir ' 
the ilnmaels of Vraji who gazed on him askance from ihe 
of his eyes. I saw hiro in the grove with happier damsels, yel Ll 
sight ufhim delighted me. Sort is the e^]e which brealhes on 
yin dear pnol, and eKpanda clustering hl'issontE; of Ihe Bolu1>le^ 
Asokn — soft yet grievous to me in the absence of the foe of Madhn^B 
Dt-lighlful are the flowers of Amm irec; on the mountain tops I 
while the murmuting bees puisue iheii voluptuous loil, — delightlu I 
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yet affeelioE lo me O I &iend, in the absence of the youthful . 

In the sorrow of her heart Radliika retires into her 
grove and weeps. There the Duti sees her and describes, 
to her afresh the amours of Krishna. Radha's heart 
bleeds afresh, and the workings of a jealous mind are 
powerfully described by our author. We will quote one 
passage in which she concludes a touching and bitter 
lamentation, 
' O, gale scented with sandal, who lircalhest lore front Ihe te- 

Eions of ihe atiuth, be ^irupiliuus but ftir n nuxnent ; when lliou: 
sst brought my belnveJ befure my eyes Ihou mayst ircEly waft 
away my soul I Ldve, with eyes like blue waler-lilies, again assails' 
me and triumphs, and while the peiHdy uf iny beloved rends my 
heart, mj female friend is my foe, ihe conl bteezi: scorches me like 
a flame, and the nee tar- drop ping moon is my poison. Bring disease 
and deaih, O ! gale of MaJnjn 1 seiie my spirit, O I god wilh five 
ari.iws ! I ask not mercy from tl^e : no more will I dwell in the 
coltage of my father. Receive me into Ihy azure waves, O ! sister 
Yamuna, Ihal the ardour nf my heart may be allayed It 

°r?qi Pl5imi;fJI^^TfH^TO^ 

ll^'SWI ft^r^3 fTi^^Ti ^'SR^t ^RW 

5sii*it?: cgi?g*Rf!n*tt*ii*sirs=fi 

f^^i: ?mt«iifl^ ii«f?rf ^iiurs I 

Gita Gavintia, and Sarga. 
Our quotalinns are made from llaridas Hirachand's edition Oi 
the Gila CoTjinda. The above translaiion must have been from aonu 
Other eilition assUgUl differences are oliseivable. 

«tiri( a ?f?1 ^^P A\W^X I 




Rut llic hour of rt-tnliution comtsat last. The I 
goes back of l^rbliiia, and describes to him the wrclched 
state to which he has brought his bduved. Krishna is 
seized with compunctiun, seeks out Radliika, and tries 
to. padf)' her wroth by toucliing entreaty and apiieal. 
The appeal is too kngthy for quotation, wc quote a 
portion of it. 

Sprak (ml nnc mild woid, and thR rays of ihy sparkling leeth 
will dinpul Ihe gloom of my fcnrs. My uumliilng lips tike thinly 
iha/atas long to drink the moon-beams of Ihy check. O I my 
darlii^, who art nnliirnlly bo tetidcr-hcnrted, abaadon thy causeless 
indignnlion. At this moment the flume of desire consumes my 
heart, O ! e'^M me n draught of honey from the lotus of Ihy 
mouth. Oi ifthoiibecal inexborable, grant me death from the 
airows of thy keen eyes ; make ihy arm>i my chains, and punish 
mo according to thy pleasure. Thou art my life, thou art my oina- 
menl, Ihuil art a |iearl in the ocean of my mutlal birlh ; O 1 be 
favoumblc now, Hntl my heart shall eternally be grateful. Thine 
eyes, which nature formed like blue waler-lilies, are become through 
thy resentment like jieials of the crimson lotus ; O I lince with 
their eHulgencc these my dark limlia that they may glow like the 
shatlsof love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that fool 
like a fresh leaf, and shade me from the sun of thy passion whose 
lieains I am unable to bear. Spread a string of {{ems on those two 
soft globes ; lei the golden IkHs of thy lone tinkle ami priKiiaim the 
milil edict of love I Say, OI damael, with delicate speech, shall I 
dye red wilb the juice of a/s^ii'a.ia those beautiful feet which will 
make the full-blown land-lotus blush with shame 7 * 

jw^^fcu sfTicai; ^iAi^ ^iK 
Ti5i55*i|: iia°. *fCTi ft^is Pififni II 

f*; c3 ^;ai« 3f''tf^ ^551 ^ii^ 

Gila Gcviiida, Jih Sargir. 
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tuucliing,. glowing a[.ipealv 
apjjeilam? Radhika cfnild 



tntif spf^mc^ii iRf^ SIT] Tmr 

til Tl «Tf5 ^fat^^ n 

«a[ Tit MS^tfri?! " 
fraafs cTiT^fis^t I 

^ I'^infi ^aitfi Bit^n" 
5!l^ ■55ir5"4fT*11' 



C(Vj Goriiidn, ic/!i Sii'^ 
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not. If she had proper cause of offence, the offender 
has done proper penance, and all resentment is at an 
end. Krishna retires to his grove, and Radhika follows 
him, and is thus welcomed with an outburst of passionate 
welcome. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower of Hari ; seek delight, O ! thou 
whose bosom laughs with the foretaste of happiness. 

Entet, sweet Kadha, the bower graced with a bed of Asoka 
leaves ; seek delight, O ! thou whose garland leaps with joy on thy 
breast. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower illumir>ed with sweet blossoms ; 
seek delight, O! thou whose limbs far excel them in softness. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower made cool and fragrant by gales 
from the woods of Malaya ; seek delight, O ! thou whose amorous 
lays are softer than breezes. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower spread with leaves of twining 
creepers ; seek delight, O ! thou whose arms hxive been so long 
inflexible. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower which resounds with the murmur 
of honey-making bees ; seek delight, O F thou whose embrace yields 
more equisite sweetness^ 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower attuned by the melodious liand 
of Kokilas ; seek delight, O ! thou whose lips, which outshine the 
grains of the pomegranate, are embellished when thou speakest by 
the brightness of thy teeth. * 

'2fPi*f ^tc«f ^t^f^^^nft^ T^^^ I 

fD^^jf^^^i^ra II 
^^^f 'ft^^f^ II 
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Here we must pause. The plensures 
;tween two such amiable and enthusiast 
,be better conceived than described even by the inimi- 
table Jayadeva. Enoiigb bas been said to indicate the 

I character and merits of Jayadeva's poetry. He is the 
inly poet in Bengal who has attained eminence by 
writing in. a dead language, who has wrung such soft 

I melody out of an artificial classical language, who has 
enabalraed and perpetuated the amours of Radha and 
Krishna in songs which remain as the sole specimen of 
lyrical composition in Sanskrit literature. 

We may here mention sonae scholars have discovered 
in the G//rt GornVji/a a concealed allegory. The joys of 
Krishna in company with the milkmaids of Brindabaii 
represent earthly pleasures which seduce our heart and 
lull our senses for a time. The love of Radha is true 
eternal felicity, to which the mind of the repentant 
sinner at last turns from the sensual and fleeting 
pleasures of this world. This may be the conception of 
the poet; and the following passage which we quote 

f6itf^r^Ti'ft^^>it^ i; 

a^T W-H ^li^^nfV^ l^m I 
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from Sir Edwin Arnold's exquisite translation oF Gifa 
Govinda will shew that the five milkmaids, described by 
Jayadeva, in reality personify the five senses, — smelt, 
sight, touch, taste, and hearing : 



On the dark pillow of 

That faUsod tlHi^i^ha 
While the eompanr of 
And Krishna iBngSing 


tOyinB. Bigha Ihe Klf I ap 


Another gMlni- inhis 
Searching It with thoec 


face, liKwljtfnllT span, 
r^tin.veilcd^lhrfri 





The thirdnnc of that dazzling hand of dwellers In the wDod— 
Bndf and basDm panting witli the poise of youthful blood- 

A°kiBa IhaTthnlts, and iTrlshnaturnB at the silken tooch 






It is likely, the whole poem, like Spenser's F: 
Queen, is meant to be an allegory ; but the allegory is 
overlaid with rich, vivid, and melodious descriptions, thM 
the reader misses the allegory, does not care f 
allegory, and pours on the descriptions, The fame ot\ 
Jayadeva rests not on the philosophic or moral ; 
fication of the Gila Gminda, but on the splendid imagery, I 
the tender feeling, and the melodious descriptions withj 
which the work is replete. 
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In his own words, " whatever is delightful in the 
modes of music, whatever is exquisite in the sweet art 
of love, let the happy and wise learn from the song of 
Jayadeva,"* 



Ci^a Govinda, 12th Sarga, 



CHAPTER III. 

Eaklv Bengali Lvric Poetkv. — Ciiandidas. 

Four lie nth Ctntury. 

Thk student who peruses with pleasure the polished j 
works of Bankim Chandra or Madhusudim will scarcely 1 
suppose that the stream of Bengali literature, which has j 
only ill recent days attained such piiriiy and expanse, .j 
began to flow as early as the fourteenth century of the 1 
Christian era. .A.nd he will scarcely think that Chaucer 1 
of England and Chandidas of Bengal were well nigh I 
contemporaneous writers ; that five hundred years have i 
rolled away since Chandidas first wrote and sang ; 
calculating twenty-five years to a generation, that twenty 1 
generations have chanted the lays and ditties of this J 
Father of Bengali Lyric Poetry. 

Chandidas is the earliest vernacular poet of Bengal, but 1 
it is not possiMe to speak of him without saying something- 1 
ofBidyapati, the earliest poet of Behar. Tradition has J 
handed down the names of these two poets together ; 
they lived and wrote about the same time ; and their I 
poetry has the same theme, the loves of Radha and j 
Krishna. Jayadeva popularized this theme in his inimit- 
able Sanscrit work Gila tPoOTni/f/, composed in the twelfth { 
century; Bidyapati took up the subject and comj 
his songs in the vernacular of Behar in the fourteenth I 
century ; audit is probable that Chandidas was only I 
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Bnimitator of Bidy.ipati, and drew his inspiritation fronr 
liis contemporary of Beliar. Thus the earliest Berigafi 
poetry that is extant is indebted by the earliest poetry of 
Behar. 

Bidyapali flourished in Behar in the fourteenth 
century. Tbe descendants of the poet stili possess the 
village of Bapsi in Tirbul by virtue of a deed of gift from 
Siva Sinha to the poet, dated 293 of the era of Laksh- 
man Sen,/, e., 140a A. T>. In ibis docmnent Bidyapati 
has been described as a Suka/n or a poet of merit, so that 
he must have made his mark before 1400. A still 
more important document is the Paitji or annals of 
Tirhut- It is an authentic history of that District, and 
began to be written in 1248 Saka, i.e, 1325 A. T>. The 
Panji %^vt's an account of Bidyapati who is described as 
the son of GatKipati, and a courtier of king Siva Sinha, 
Siva Sinha ascended the throne irt 1369 Saka, /. e., 1446 
A. D., and must therefore have given away Bapsi to 
the poet during the life time of his father who 
reigned no less than 6t years^ We further learn from 
the /"a'/// that Siva Sinha had three wives, Padmahati, 
Lakhima Devi and Biswa Devi, who after the death of 
their husband successively reigned for iS- months, 9 years 
and 12 years. Siva Sinha and Lakliima Devi find fre- 
quent mention in the songs of Bidyapati, and there 
can he no doubt that the poet lived about the close of 
the fourteenth century, and adorned the court of Siva 
Sinha and his father liy whom his talents were recognized 
and richly rewarded. 

The fame of Bidyapati as a poet had spread ihruuL'h- 
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out Bengal at the time of Chaitanya, and Chaitanya in 
his early youth was edified with the poetry of Bidyapati 
and Chandidas. 

Glory to Jayadcva, the king and ornament of poets, and to 
Bidyapali the source of sweetness ; glory to Chandidas, for sweet- 
ness unequalled in the world, whose sweet and pure strains in prose 
and verse my Master Gaur Chandra (Chaitanya) relished with 
Sharup Rai.* 

Again, 

The Great Master (Chaitanya) with Ramananda Sen sings and 
hears day and ni^ht the songs of Chandidas and Bidyapati, and the 
sweet Gita Govinda.f 

We have said before that Lakhima Devi the queen 
of Siva Sinha is often spoken of in Bidyapati's poems. 
Tradition has it that the intimacy between the princess 
and the poet was closer than was altogether justifiable, 
and that Bidyapati's death was caused by this illicit love. 
We have no hesitation in rejecting these stories alto- 
gether as the invention of later days. 

We now return to Chandidas the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter. Chandidas was a native of the village of 
Nannur, in the District of Birbhum, about 24 miles to 

— - - r^ 

^^ m ^^Tt^ ^T c»i^ ^P?rcT ^m ^^^ n 

5^^ ?f5^ ^^il ^T T^im^ ^?T nWJ^^ ^^ I 

/Wa Kalpataru, 
^■<t^^ 3lffN5 C^tf^'f I 
MV-^ ^C5( n?l^ ^R'*! i 

t 

Chariianirita, 
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the east of Suri, and was a Brahman by caste. That he 
was contemporaneous with Bidyapati is sufficiently 
proved by several poems which have come to us, of 
which the following is the most noted : 

CliBiididas h^nid of Bidyapjti's merits, and became ntiKinus 
to see him. Bidyapati heard of Chan d Idas''! nierils, and became 
anxious to see him. Both became curious. Bidyapati went off with 
Rup Naioin atoae for his rurDpanioii. Chaodidna too ciiuld nul slay, 
but went off to see Bidyapati. In the way both sang each olher's 
praise, and their heails remained anKJous for each other. Suddenly 
Ihey vnel each other, but neither recogniied the other. They knew 
each other when ihey heard their names.* 

The traditions current about the fife of Chaudidas 
give us some clue to the nature of the rivalry which has 
ever existed in Bengal between the Vaishnava and Sakta 
creeds. Chandidas, as his name impiies. was by birth 
a Sakta, /'. e., a worshipper of Chandi, Durga or Sakti, 
as the goddess is variously called. 

It is said that in his early youth, Chandidas worship- 
ped an image of Sakti which was called Bishalakshmi, and 
the poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As 
may well be imagined, the conversion of Chandidas to 
Vaishnavism has given rise to many tales. It is said that, 



5s' di^i *i1i siT^T "sfs m^^. isn^taim out « 

/•aria Au//-i// 
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on a certain day, he saw a beautiful flower floating on 
the river where he had gone to bathe. He took it up 
and went to worship Bishalakshmi. The goddess 
appeared in person, and asked for the flower that she^ 
might place it on her head. The worshipper was awe-1 
struck, and enquired what strange virtue the flowerJ 
could possess, so as to induce the goddess to appear in^ 
person, and to wish to keep it on her head, instead J 
of allowing the poet to place it at her feet. The"! 
goddess replied, "Foolish child, my Master has been I 
worshipped with that flower, it is not fit for my feet, letl 
me hold it on my head." "And who may thy MasteF; 
be ?" enquired the poet, Krishna, wa.s the reply ; 
from that day the poet exchanged the worship of thej 
goddess for that of Krishna. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that later Vaishnavj 
writers have taken advantage of C hand i das 's conversiotiB 
to prove the superiority of their deity, and have invented 1 
this fable. One thing however is plain, namely, that 1 
the rivalry between the two creeds has prevailed in f 
Bengal, as elsewhere in India, from remote times. 

Chandidas has immortalized the washerwoman Rami' I 
in his poems, and numerous are the stories told about I 
their loves. The poet was informed that he could not I 
perform Sadhan till he had a fair companion, not by 
marriage, not for money, but one to whom his heart j 
would be spontaneously drawn at the first sight. Oui 
poet went out in search of such a person, and it was not 
long before he found one. A washerwoman was wash- 
ing clothes on the river side, the poet saw her and was 
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fescinated. Day after day he would go to the river 
side with a fishing rod as a pertext, and sat there, 
gazing on the woman. Words followed and love 
ensued, and the poeE left his home and parents, arid 
ever afterwards lived with Rami, a washerwoman as she 
was by caste. 

Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day, it is 
said, he went to a neighbouring village Matipur to sing 
with his paramour ; and when they were returning, the 
house iti which they had taken shelter fell down, and they 
were both crushed and died in each other's arms. The 
story has perhaps little foundation in fact. We now 
turn to the works of these poets. 

The poetry of Chandidas presents a striking contrast 
to that of Bidyapati. Both are poets of a high order, 
both sang of the amours of Krishna and Radha, both 
are noted for the beauty of their songs, but here 
the parallel ends. Bidyapati excels in the richness 
of his imagery, the wide range of his ideas, the skill and 
art displayed in his varied similes. Chandidas has but 

these qualities. Bidyapati ransacks the unbounded stores 
of Nature and of Art to embellish his poetry ; Chandidas 
looks within, and records the fond workings of a feeling, 
loving heart in simple strains. In Chandidas's poetry 
there is a wealth of feeling and pathos ; Bidyapati com- 
bines this with a quick fancy, a varied imagery, a lean- 
ing for grace and ornament. The faults of the two 
poets are also characteristic, Chandidas is cloying, and 
sometimes monotonous, Bidyapati is often artificial 



in liis irnagea and ideas. At the same time both 
display a knowledge of the workings of a lover's 
heart, and pourtray them feelingly and minutely, — 
the tirst troubled impressions of love, the resistless force 
of its inSuence, the bitter pangs of separation and 
jealousy, the workings of hope, the effects of despair. 

We will try to illustrate our remarks with a few 
extracts. Tliere is no English version of either Bidyapatt 
or Chandidas, and we have therefore for our English 
readers ventured to render into English verse the extracts 
made from the poets. We need scarcely remark that c 
version wiil very often fail to convey the deep feeling 
which characterizes the original, 

VVe make an extract at random from Bidyapat 
It describes the first Impressions of love in the heart of 
Krishtiii on seeing Radlin. 



dart 



Soon did the lovely vision ] 
'Tis gone ! I w.ikc ivith siii 
A cloud -wrapped lightning 
Upon this troubled lo»e-sick hentt. 
Scarce half remov^ was her veil. 
Upon her lips p1a.yed half a smile. 
And half n glance her sweet eyes shed. 
And hnlfher bosuin was displayed, 



ci(^5iiiii iicsr 5f55 ^s\ ^5; ^« cnei en? cflsi 1 
■urt ^im sfffl, "rtf 'iifw ^f!\, fill *i5*t ^^ I 

^IfJ gas «f3, Wfif Vm «fil. ■^^ tffn If^W 'S^ B 

die* ^ cTT-il, 'vm *i5lai, 'Ti^ *TS3i ^^m I 
vRi 5fa T? iR, sr^ ^,r^ -35^, ^m iJfTilsT -^In I 

7"f^ ^^"51 Itfs, 113 fJral53, ?^ ^ T? 3ir^ SHI I 

*>iiii<3 *5, 'sisis cfl s^^i a^, t5fs c^r-i ^1 iiiEsn im 1 
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The rest her anchal ^id conceal, — 
I gazed and felt my senses reel ! 
Her beamy, bright as burnished gold. 
Love's amorous robe did sweet enfold, 
And flung love's soft and silken chain, 
Upon the hearts of prostrate men ! 
Her pearly teeth were sweetly placed 
On ruby lips with beauty graced, 
And soft she spoke, — 1 gazed in vain, 
Insatiate gazed on her again ! 

Our readers must be struck with the art of the 
poet, with the similes and figures with which the 
small poem is so beautifully embellished, we had almost 
said, so thickly crowded. In this Bidyapati is '\x\ his own 
element. Not so Chandidas. He has neither the power 
nor the inclination to rove. He feels deeply, and sings 
feelingly. We quote from his poems a converse passage, 
a passage in which Radha is suddenly struck and 
entranced at hearing the very name of Krishna.* We 
translate it thus. 

Friend ! who hath named that name ? 

Through me it steals, 

My heart it thrills, 
My soul it doth inflame ! 

Ah who shall tell 

What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain ! 

I name that name. 

My soul's all fiauie . 
Oh ! will he come again ? 

^ ■ ■■■^»^^— ■■ ■ M ■M^^ifc^.M ■. I II ■ ■■!■ IM . .11 ■■Mai .i^^Ml ■■■■■■ It.^^. I n ■ . . - .J . ■ ■ .^ M ■ !■ l — ^.l ■ iM^iiBm »! 

^[^^^ f^v55i f^f^n T^'^'c^ ^f«icT cm 
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e exlracl a somewhai longer piece" from Cliaiidi- 
It is a loving ajipeal from Radha to Krishna, and | 
e loucliing appeal it would be difficult to find any- , 

Love ! hnw shall I mv fetlings lell ? 

Be mine, in denLh nml lik-, 
In aFler-lives, in fiiiuic liinhs. 

To be ihy dultous wife- 
Ves i U) ihy feel my heart tie lied 

By silt>en lies of love, 
I tittci: all, my heart and soul. 



in 



O I to thy feel I 

Tn ihee alone : id inee 
Then do not spvnn me, 1 1 

O ! do not turn nway 
% ihoughr ami fdi, wiihpul Ihy help. 



■nnlier-wuild, 

n for help. 
1 Ihee ! 



Ihiiv 
If fut [I moment 

A deolh-like l 
I'll keep and nu 



n my heart 



^iici ^^!3, ^^z^ e?w, atlTli ^^-s ^ ii 
C5|5(ia 5M% 'siiTig i-flfi, ^iHst cacini ^\fn i 

»II >iTifl5l, Jlir i[fl still, fi^'EB 55?IIJ1 lllfsi li 

wlfffl cifl^fii?!, di fs^ ^ici, ^ia cv? cina ■^m i 
aTil ^ i:*?, 5^1^« lit, *I511 't?ia '^U^ ii 
•af w ■a^[?i, i^w s^ra. 'at*i!ii ^r^!^ 'F11 1 

1^-551 -^ts\% >1-i[«l S|illil, « sS ^^^ 111 II 

^' (±51 ill cis li'T, '^r^m ■silc=i, c^ 59 ®f&3 rati I 
Blfisi tirrtsil^, an^ili fiH, tf« a ^rft'? CTta II 

er-swini ?a, ^«i '"si, ^*iI5 <IlS51 ifs ii 
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The same intense feeling, — the same absence of all 
figures of speech, marks this poem. We shall pass on to 
another extract,* describing the despair of Radha in the 
absence of her beloved. 

A cruel throb is in my heart ! 

I'll leave my home, 

And thither roam, 
Where never's known love's fatal art. 

FrieixJ ! who shall say that love is sweet ? 

I loved and smiled, 

My heart's beguiled. 
And life-long sorrow is my fate ! 

For love should e'er a damsel sigb^ 

O ! spare her shame, 

In fire and Hame, 
A kinder death, O let her die ! 

For I have felt this bitter griefy 

My eye-lialls shine 

With ceaseless brine, 
Says Chandidas, O for her life ! 

Seldom doth Bidyapati manifest such deep feeling, 
and pathos. His strong point lies, as we have already 
said,: in his imagery and embellishments. But never- 
theless the poet of Behar too can equal the poet of 
Bengal in his own element when he chooses to divest 
himself of his art, and sings as only a true poet can 

.*• *f¥ ?t^«i ^^ ^'fl I 

^C^ ^tf>T^3 fnflft5 Tft!n, ^tPffC^ ^'^ C^5f II 

^^^?m ^^, en 'iN \%^\> ^^t*i 'iN'm c«ff^-ii . 
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sin;^ ; an i the celi;bralcd lines quoted l>clow* are i 
insiance to the point. 



Wliai happy nighls with him I g 

Onhapiijr jel I reel, 
Whai. ytar* Qiy he«t( I cooled c 

InsaliMe hut as it slill. 

Over a hundred years ehsped t>ctween the time of J 
Chaiididas aiid thai of Chaitanya. Within these hundrecffl 
years a host of poets of lesser note flourished, 
large numbi:r of poems composed whhin this period^ 
are ascribed to C'.ovinda Das. ll is easy to perceive 
therefore that more than one poet tif that name flourished. 
Indeed Govinda Dm means servant of Krishna, and 
it is not unlikely that most of the poets who wrote 
about the loves of that deity assumed thai coveted name. 
Balaram Das, Jnan Das, and many other poets of 

L lesser note, flourished during that period. 
Their poetry or rather song has the same charac- 
teristic qualities. They are always sweet, and often dis- 
play a vivid fancy and considerable: depth of feeling, and 
they all relate to the amours of Radha and Krishna. 



* was ^^ 5^1, 5i1 fil5ril»(, ^9=) ^1 f^^S"^-^ CSa I 

CTtt 1?? «i^, a^tr? 'sig,, iffstw la-i^ vm ii 
^-s'^ij^lf^, !i«!ii t^'(iit?5, fli ^Hvs; l'^^-{ c*^i 
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We have examined the merits of the best poets of the 
class, and we think it unnecessary to go over the entire 
field. There is a tolerably good collection of their 
works in the Pada Kalpataru^ and it is by no means 
a waste of time to go over these old authors, 
even from a literary point of view. The admirer of 
modern Bengali literature will be surprised at the 
sweetness and lieauty that pervade these old compositions. 
That they have been preserved so long and so carefully is 
owing to the Vaishnavas, and to them, therefore, Bengal 
owes an immense debt of gratitude. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Kasiram T3as AND' HIS Mahabharata. 

Fifteenth century. 

In the last Chapter we have spoken of the lyric 
poetry of the fourteenth century. It was probably in 
the fifteenth century that Kasiram Das undertook and 
performed the mighty task of translating the San-scrit 
epic Mahabharata into Bengali verscr Kasiram^s 
work is the first great and national literary work in 
the Ben^li language, it is a foundation of rock on 
which the national literature of Bengal has been 
subsequently built up. Chandidas is the Father of Bengali 
song) Kasiram Das is the Father of Bengali literature^ 
properly so called. 

Unfortunately we know little of the life of tbis great 
poet. He was born in Singi, near Katwa in- the District 
of Burdwan ; and the supposed site of hi& house is still 
pointed out as Keser Bhita. He was a Kayastha by 
caste, and his bold endeavour to populaiise the great 
epic of ancient India among his countrymen in simple 
Bengali verse was regarded with suspicion and distrust. 
A Brahman poet Krittibas followed his example, and 
translated the other great epic Ramayana into Bengali 
verse^ and his laudable work too was viewed with 
jealousy and displeasure. And a popular verse is often 
repeated : — 



Such narrow jealousy however does not luni the tide 
of knowledge, and the grt:iit ituut of tlie lifieeiitli century 
first led his countrymen into that storii-iiouse of Sanscrit 
poetry and learning which we have le.-n-nl to appreciate 
more and more with the lapse of centuries and the 
increase of knowledge. 

The main story of the MahabhanUa is well known, 
ll describes the contest between the Pandavas and the 
Kuru princes for the throne of Kurulnnd. The Pandavas 
were banished at first, hut they made powerful friends 
and demanded their share, and the western portion of 
Kuruiand, with Indraprastha for its capital, was ceded 
to them. They staked and lost this kingdom however 
at dice, and retired into the wilderness, according to 
their plighted word. On the expiry of the prescribed 
period they came forward again and demanded a share 
of the kingdom. The Kuru princes refused this, — 
and ihe consequence was a disastrous battle in which 
all the great princes of Northern India took part, and in 
which the Kuru tribe was well nigh exterminated. The 
Pandavas won, and established their rule in the Kuru 

Connected with the main story, the manners and 
customs of the times, the pomp and splendour of 
(rourts, the rules of war and peace, the power and 
jealousies of kings, and the heroism and chivalry of 
the Kshatriya warriors of ancient India have been 
described with gra|)hic force, and unsurpassed power. 



LITtHATUKE OF DEMGAU 



On Lhe olln;r hand, the ii 



r workings of the liumaal 



mind and all its varied fedinga, love, 



Ijelween 

I he patience 



ival j 



that 



pnnces, 

iffering saint, th 
true heru ; — all tlie various shades of 
from the sublime virtues of Bhishin 
tears of adniiraiion from the eneniie! 
to thii fiery jealousies of Duryodhaiia 



liatrt:d, jealousyfl 
.new no satiety,"^ 
greatness c 
uman character, 
who drew fortb 
who killed him, 
s'ho engaged the 



whole of northern India in a disastrous war rather 
than cede five villages to his much-hated cousins ; — alt _ 
that a true poet and a great poet is capable of, has J 
been worked out with pencil of a Homer, Homer's J 
characters are not more life-like than the men of I 
and blood, of determination and valour, who figure iitil 
the great Sanscrit epic ; and Homer's incidents arSM 
not more sublime in conception or graphic in description 
than those of the Mahabharnta. The world has seen nO j 
nobler creation of the imagination than the great epidt I 
of the Hindus, 

But while the epic of Homer was collected and<l 
preserved by Pisistratus the ruier of Athens, as early I 
as the sixlh century before Christ, no Hindu r 
of antiquity took the trouble of preserving 
great Hindu epic from subsequent additions and I 
interpolations. Generations of poets have accordingly ] 
added to the old epic until it has almost changed its 1 
character, and the crystal stream of true epic poetry i 
lost in a wide morass of mythical episodes and mythological | 
stories, of cosmogony and theogony, of never ending 
uid doqiiialic instructions. All this episodical 
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tiiatter fills three-fourths of the epic in its present sliape; 
the leading narrative barely takes up a fourth part. 

When the evil had been done, an attempt was 
twade to prevent further expansion of the work. The 
■contents of the epic were described in a sort of preface, 
and the number of slokas or couplets in each Book was 
^iven, so as to prevent further addition. The curious 
reader wiW find these numbers in the note given below,* 
as well as the number of couplets actually found in the 
published edition of the work. 

The total number of couplets enumerated in the 
preface comes to near eighty-five thousand. But 
the limit so fixed has been exceeded in still later ages, 
further additions have been made, and the Sanscrit Maha- 
hkarata now published contains over. ninety thousand 



Books. 


sections. 


Number of couplets 
accordiuf^ to preface. 


Number of couplets in the 
Asiatic Society's Edition, 


• Adi 


227 


:g884 


8479 


Sabha 


78 


2511 


2709 


Vana 


269 


1 1664 


17478 


Virata 


67 


2050 


2376 


Udyoga 


i86 


6698 


7656 


Bhisbma 


117 


5884 


5656 


Droiia 


170 


^^909 


9650 


Kama 


69 


4964 


5046 


Salya 


59 


3220 


3671 


wSauptika 


18 


870 


811 


Stri 


27 


775 


827 


Santi 


339 


M732 


13943 


Anusasana 


146 


Sooo 


7796 


Asvanicdha 


^>3 


3320 


2900 


A-^raiuavasa 


42 


15(16 


1 105 


Alausalu 


8 


320 


292 


Mahapraslhana 


3 


320 


109 


iJarga 


5 


209 


312 



1,933 



84=8j6 



90,816 
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couplets, excluding the Hixrivansa. It is nn encycl* 
pcedic Evork; ail the l.iles and traditions and mythologi- 
calslohesof India have been comprehuitdL-d in this 
one work. As a store-housd of Hindu irudilions, 4^_ 
has thus been rendered uiiiqui;: and invniuable ; as a ^J 
epic poem it has been ruined. H 

Endeavours have been made from time to time to 
disentangle the loading narrative ■from episodical mailer, 
and to publish it separately. But as yet, such endeavours 
have not met with success.* 

In undertaking to translate this vast work into Bengali 
verse for Bengali readers, Kasiram Das very wisely 
decided to condense the matter in the transbtion. The 
Bengali version is a little over one-third of the original 
Sanscrit paeni in extent, consistin;j; of about thirty-six 
thousand couplets. Thti work of condensing the original 
epic has been performed with thoughtful care; and 
while mere verbal descriptions have been greatly abridged, 
the stories and incidents have been repeated in the 
Bengali version with scarcely any important omission. 

One instance selected at random will convey to our 
readers the process adopted by the trmshtor The 
famous -story of bikuntih has been told m the original 
Mahabharati in six set-tions of the liirst Book, viz 



* The P lni n of the great ep 
iif Bengnl is nell known lo all 
in Beni^ati prose liy the lali. n 

work was underlaken and nc 
Chandra B.bi His widow hoG (i 
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sections LXIX to I.XXIV. Section LXIX, giving an 
account of niitihyaiit-.i's hunt in Ihirty-one couplets, has 
been redliced to eigin couiriets by Kasiram. Section I-XX, 
describing king Dusliyaiita's entry into Kanva's forest in 
fifty couplets, has been reduced to ten couplets in Bengali. 
Section LXXI, narrating DUshyanta's meeting and con- 
versation with Sakuntaia, has been reduced, from forty- 
I two couplets in the original to twenty'6ve in the 
I translation. Section I.XXIJ concludes Sakuntala's story 
of her birth In nineteen couplets in Sanscrit, and has 
1 been rendered in nineteen couplets by Kasirann Section 
f I.XXIII speaks of Dushyanta's marriage with Sakuntaia 
I thirly-tbree couplets, which have been rendered in 
I. twenty-four in Bengali.. .And section I, XXTV narrates 
subsequent story of Sakuntaia and of the birth of 
f fihaJ^a in one hundred thirty-eiglit couplets, which have 
* translated in eighty-six in the Bengali version. We 
f reproduce below the whole of section LXXII with 
] KasvffLinis version, and the reader wilt find that Kasiram 
be a faithlul translator when he is not called 
I upon to Cfjiiderfse the matter." OccasioHally, however, 



• mffln^ 1). «r!}Jta I 






aifsas ^Bi JBicfi ci^Ti ilim ij^ (I 
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a widtr divergeiico is iioticeahle balween the original am 
the translation, and in some places an additional secticx 
or story is found in tlie translation wliicli does . 



«!flicin TJliS; tiff's; ^s^f"!^ i 
ftiifiias^ ■ST; *5 i^istrnfflfsfsti I 

^flll 9i«ii5i_ 5?,i t ■§ f^a^8««i I 

r.^ ^af ^rsii; *|5i; Srai 115381; 'sw\ ■ 

«:■? fti*":^l 3C^T ^ifsi^lJifsrai ^sl^i 1 

w ^^ ft^ii 1^^ fi;?ing ^m^m i 
|K,i iBtt; "r^!)!: ^m'^ i^i|35i( 1 
c*nrr, f!;54H ^t^it; ^^iifl iM^fw: i 

en-^g^^; ^•B[^Jill); "trflslfsRlil. I 

ailiiftTl 'Fat*5i|l! ^i?'^^ iiic^ia^ i 

m^i'ii^ aiCBRs'iifft: fTStai i^-riiit;!! u 

i^Bt?i [3 iimpins -fsi Brfi -stsi lai i 
<HT. s^r^aa; ftf* ">R f^^ fl t^fil^ i 
■ij«?il eriss', 19^-* ^Ri^h^i II 
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occur in the original. The excellent story of Srihatsa, 
for instance, which Krishna narrates to Yudhislnhira in 






"tf^^HJ ^^f.^t I 



^3^ ^t35l l^c\ Jft^ ^t^ ^^Sf5? I 

e^^^fi^ ^f®v nit^t i5f^^ ^^^ 11^ 

^f^^ f^i^pclr 3fi\pi ^^^ ^riii ^f^ II 
'srtc^ ^jc^ c^5^??l ^tS^l ^ «fc^ I 

r^f^M fii^tc^ ^^c^c^ f^'jfi ^c^ ii. 

il 31^51 C^t^^ C^N^ "^f^^^ I 

*iftc^c^ c^f?^ ^tt^-^ n^*r^ II 

0[i{^-\ «ff^^1 ^R f^cT f^^ CWn I 

^tc^ ^ ^^T ^c^ 'fTi^ r^c*f^ II 

^n ^^ ^1^51 ^jfesT '^m^i^ II 

31^11 C^^ ^C5l C5(C^ ^51 C^^ ^[f5( II 

i^^ fifcsi N»|c^ ^^]\ ^^cj '2i?,c; u 
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an early part of (■'amt J'nrt'a in the Bengali translani 
diKs not occur in the corresponding portion of lhe:l 
original, as published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. ' 
Such is the method in which Kasiram Das haal 
performed the yrcai task wbi«h he imposed upon himself. ] 
Tlie mere racchanicaL work of translating and condensii^J 



a gi<eat Sanscrit epic into c 
couplets is a tremendou 
Kasiram composed fifteen 
he worked twenty days in 
laboured ten years of his 
completion. 

And the merits of the transl: 



'er thirty-six. thousand Ben: 

task. If we suppose that I 
couplets every day, and that 1 
every month, he must have ] 
ife to bring this great work to j 

II arc not of a mean I 



^« «fil ^f*( i;?! ■^•^s «i«a I 

?t5lft^ (^? "f^ l.f^'i ■Sa(^ I 
■siitli a'i't ^ c^m fiiaf ffict 
^fif «i sg ^ii o\^ Us %m I 

^fiiil 'fats c^q ^s ciit iw I 
^5 'itf'i lt?ia *fiia ^fi?5i3 1 

^31 BH1T1I J|T ^f4 fWBlfflBt I 
"*fon^ "*F'l ^1C5 3t^ m^ C^ !■ 
^tfiilC^ filir l^^^t STWR I 
*ll"tsi^ ?P1 ^C? 5M "lli^N I 
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order. The Teadcr must not iouk for the heroic siirrit 
and the epic grandeur of the original in the Bengali 
version ; hut in simplicity, sweetness and fluency, in a 
lucid ffovF of narraiion.and ^n inexhaustible flow nf verse, 
Kasirain Das remains unsurpssi-d and imeqiilled in 
Bengali literature. 

And if siKcess be a proof of true merit, Kasiram's 
merit is beyond jiraise. No work in Bengali, scarcely 
even the Raniayana ef Krittibas, is more extensively read 
and more deeply honoured by the people of Bengal, 
specially of the upper classes. The endless traditions 
and tales of the past times haveachnrra and an attraction, 
the morals incirfcated and the incidents narrated never 
fail to please, and the translator's dignified, but simple and 
graceful verse never tires. Mothers know no better theme 
for imparting moral instruction to their daughters, wives 
-know no better work for whiliug away an idle honr, 
and elderly men know no yicher store frora which to 
narrate stories to groups of little children night after 
night. Tlwts the tales of the Mahabharaia have been 
handed down frora generation to generation with never 
failing interest, and where is the Bengali who has not in 
his boyish days passed many along winter evening over 
these moral tales which can never, never be other than 
interesting and instructive? 



CHAPTER V. 

KklTTillAS AND HIS RaMAYANA. 

Fifteenth Century. 

Thkre are reasons to believe that Kasiram Das 
translated the Mahahharata in the fifteentli century* 
Krittibas's date is very uncertain ; but it is probable 
that he produced his Bengali version of the Ramayana 
probably about the close of the same centwry. 

Of the life of Krittibas we know as little as we kn«w 
of Kasiram Das, except that he was a Brahman by caste, 
and was born at Fulia, near Santipur, in the District 
of Nadiya. The two great pioneers of Bengali poetry 
lived in the opposite shores of the sacred Bhagirathi, 

The task which Krittibas set before himself was 
less arduous than what his predecessor Kasiram had 
performed. The Ramayana in the original Sanscrit 
?s not encyclopaedic in its character ; its main story 
about the life and adventures of Rama is not overgrown 
with mythology, cosmogony and theogony ; its episodes 
are rare and restricted to the early portion of the work \ 
and its leading narrative is seldom interrupted. The 
Ramayafia in fact is mainly the work of a single poet,* 



* It cannot l)e denied that it has undergone alterations through 
succeeding; centuries, but in spile of llieni the epic poem C(jniinues 
to be one coiiuecled sK^ry, mainly the creation of one mind. A learned 
writer in the Wesi minster Review wrices: — * 'The poem has evidently 
undergone considerable alteration since the time of its first composi- 
tion, but slill, undcrnealh all the subsequent additions, the original 
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■Wnrkint; out a 
Miikitbkaratii is 
-storehouse of endless stories. The Ramny.iita containa 
professedly twenly-foiir thousand Cmipiuts or epic 
■verses j tho M^ihuhharntu contains professedly eighiy- 
five thousand. The translator of the RmnayniM liaJ 
therefore a lighter taslc to perform than the Iraiislalor 
■of the Mithahhnrnia. 
' In undertaking this task, Kriltibas, like his sri:at 
predecessor Kasiram Das, wisely determined to condense 
the original. We do not exactly know the length of 

etementa nre iireseived, aiiif carcrul crilicisnt laight purhnps sCpncalE 
■the JDMfpnlHtions, and present tbe nore genuine pArt» its H whnle by 
(beniEielBes. The task however, would he tiilficult, and jierhapa as 
itnpmcticalile as it has proved in the Hiimeric pnemj. Far many 
■tges it is certain that the work enisled nnly hy oral trftdiiiorv, and 
each rhapsodist added or nitcied at his plensuie, i)r lo suit the taste 
(ttvaBilj* of [He princely family whntn he served. The ineaanre of 
ihe ixtem, moreover, is n\ a aiinewhal blal facility, and many 
riiilpsoiliiis wimUl mtturally tic amhiiioiis oF mingling their own songs 
with those oi their liaids, and the hatiii of repetition would at once 
finpply them with n vocahaiary of epic phrases to suit their purpose. 
Whole chnpicrs thus lietrny their origin by their liarrenness of 
thought and laborious mimicry nf thi! epic spirit, which in the 
cose of the old poets hatl sponlaneouily burst out of the heart's 
hllness like the free song of n child But when the Ind an I is 
Icnlns nrose who collecleiJ thee separate snngi and red eel then 
to their present shape, the genuine and spinous werL ahUe inclu led 
and no liindu critic ever appears to have -i te n). e 1 I i ale 
between Ihem." WeslacinsUr R^iat \ T 

An eililinn of the .Sanscrit Sa iiayt h 

Bit Italian translation was prepared I y It 

Iho eipeiise of the late king ot Snr n 

has tieen given to the world by Ihe 10 I I e 

and for n very nierilnrluuf me r cai Ir re 

i&deliied Id Ralph Gri£ib. 1 ndit II has 

conferred a lasting obligation on ih I ah 

inc nn edition of the Sanscr I v L n) 

with an excellent translation in pr nc 1 | I I n 1 

Bni h.T5 given iis a faithful an I cnm t 1 n ul i.r it 

Kortf in Usng^tli verse. 
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Krittibas's version, for, as we will state liercartcr, that J 
version has been considerably altered and added to bjrj 
mischievous editors in recent times. An edition at^ 
the wo^k, printed in 1803 in the Seram|njr Mission 
Press, has however boon reprinted ; and from this 
edition we find thafthe twenty-four thousand couplets 
of the original work have been condensed into about ' 
sixteen thousand Bengali couplets. 

But Krittibas has gone farther than this, 
comparison of his Samayana with the original shews J 
that his version is no translation at all, but merely a J 
new narration of the story of the nncient epic in his.J 
own way. There is considerable divergence in 
arrangement of the matter; much of the contents inJ 
the nriginil hss l)een omitted, and many new incidents 1 
and stories have been introduced. And even when we j 
compare the accounts of the same incidents in the two ] 
works, we find them so dissimilar that the Bengali work I 
cannot be called a condensed translation of the Sanscrit ] 
work. 

One 'instance will illustrate this. The breaking of. j 
Janaka's bow by Rama, and the nuptials of Rama and j 
his brothers, and the defe.it of Parasarama, have been j 
described in the last eleven sections of the First Book of j 
the Sanscrit Rainayana, viz. sections LXVILto LXXVII, 
comprising 305 couplets. These subjects has been 
reproduced in Krittibas's work (reprint of edition of 
18031 in one long section of 365 couplets, but it is not 
possible to call this section a translation, in any sense, of 
the eleven sections of tlie Sanscrit work. The story has 



been differently told in the two works ; and Krittibas 
narrates the events entirely in his own way, without any 
reference whatever to-tiie Sanscrirwotk.* 
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I the story ; and in descriliing this war Kritlibas h 
scarcely followed the story of the Sanscrit work. Tl 
first forty sections of this Book in the original Siinscr 
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coni;>risiiig abuut a thousand couplets, have been omit'^ 
ted by ICrittibas, and he substitutes a small part of thm 
story in his first five sections. The 
with the sending of Angada as an envoy to Ravana,! 
which is described in Section XLI of the Sanscrit'l 
work, and in Section VI. of Krittilias. 

The incidents of the war then follow generally in the'] 
san*e order as in Sanscrit. But Kriltibas's account of thel 
battles is his own, attd he has introduced some new iiici-1 
dents and new warriors of which there is no mention in thef 
Sanscrit. The account of Mahi-Ravana and Ahi-Ravana'J 
and the childish episode of Hanuman carrying ths'J 
solar orb under his arm find no 
Sanskrit epic. 

It will thus appear that Krittibas's 
translation of the Sanscrit work. A claa^ of reciters called I 



5lt!5C<5 irfaBl raiKH iltil 3^5lf^ « 

flC5iK"*3l lf^»l fi^ o^t i'tni I 
c^? ^cst 5ic« ftH 1.9^ ^csT nf;? II 
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wm] wt*i "^ts aTsi ftf'i a^lca i 
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BfBltltal ff 51 "Fm ^3 S(?i1 ^9 II 

^rtal 5lfl rial Ta -^fm gwfl i 
T^ ^ S^sPi "*faM OTisfi) II 

"afr 3fi3i Tfij »ira ipp^ %^^^ w 
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Kalkiikiis have floiiHslied in tliisCoiuilryfriMnnlden limes; 
they recite sacred legends before large audiences ; Ehey 
amuse and eiitertaiu their hearers liy their wit, or move 
them to tears by their eloquence ; and they thus teach 
the unlettered public in the traditions of the past, and 
preserve from age to age the literary heritage of the 
nation. The Jiamaytnu is a fit subject for Kathakas ; 
and (he recitation lasts for a month or more, tire speaker 
taking up the story every day from the point where he 
left it on the preceding day. It is supposed with reason 
that Krittihas learnt the story of the Ramayana from 
Kathakas, and that without attempting to translate the 
Sanscrit epic he has given his version of the story as 
he beard It. The poet has himself told us in several 
places in his work that he has composed it as he heard 
it recited. 

But if Krittibas fails us as a translator, as a poet and 
composer he rises in our eslimation. His narration is 
fluent and easy and often sparkles with the richest 
humour, Kasiram Das is a pious and learned student 
who has endeavoured to give his countrymen a con- 
densed translation of the Sanscrit Mttkwhharata ; Krittihas 
is a sprightly story-teller who tells the story of the 
Jiamaya'ia with bis own native wit. Kasiram Das is 
anxious to teach his countrymen in the sacred traditions, 
■undying legends, and the didactic narrations, which 
I compose the bulk of the Mnfmhkitrala. Krittibas 
I delights in depicting jn vivid colours the deeds of 
Hanuman, the fierce rage of the Rakshasas, the mar- 
vellous piowcss of the god-like Kama. Kasiram 
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D.is a!)proai;lii;s his subject witli reverence, and i 
in a chaste and dignified though simplu style ; Kri' 
delights in the somewhat primitive battles bei 
monkeys and giants, cotuurs his description with ] 
wit, and writes in the style of ordinary i 
Kasiram D.is's work is the favourite study of piota 
Hindu iaJies and of rcli;;ious and elderly men 
the upper classes ; Kriltii>as appeals more effcctiv 
to the million. The village MuM (confectioner) read) 
his Ramayana, when waiting for his customers, and 
village Kit/u (oil-manufacturer) chants the story of Ram 
an 1 Sita, as his hulloclt turns his primitive 
a slow creaking sound. To liie upper ten-thousan^ 
Kasiram Das's work is a repository of all the sacred 
traditions and moral k-ssoiis of the Hindus ; 
the class of vendors, shopkeepers and the like, as 
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as to the upper classes, Kritti 
endureth for work. For the m 
works have been a means of m 
of which cannot be over-estima 
The simplicity of Krittili: 
circulation of bis work among the lower as well as uppee^ 
classes has led to the frequent tampering of his text 
successive editors, until the editions now sold in t 
Bazars have ceased to be Krittibas's work. We have J 
made our extracts from a reprint of the edition of 1803, 
as it is less corrupt than more recent editions ; but even 1 
that edition is not absnliilely correct. Pandit Ramgati | 
Nyayarattia h.is given us a passage from a manuscript J 
of Krittibas'^ work written in 1099 of tlie Bengali Era, | 
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■corresponding to 1693 of the Chrislian Era, ami there- 
fore two centuries old. We quote a passage below from 
edition of 1693, ns well as the corresponding 
passage from the edition of 1803, and from an ordinary 
Bazar edition of 1893.* 



ail (iffi ?f^rt-s iff ^ftitj a^i*( I 
^iliffl ^"tfucJi srg T5 *tit? "Sir I 
arg c=il3 itl fli Tfi?!^ ^^"1 ?it9 I 

^p|J -ft*! fiR a!l ?B "3 r^'65 II 

^^ 5it«1 *ii' ^fa^^ c^ 1^=1 wM I 
"^3 fwi( afs ^1 siffSW (.'^•HH mi (I 

Edilion of i6gj. 

■«itani fllxltT tta tflai c^l^ ^c^ II 
C111 cwft 3rif3c-5 if? cffit"5 asm < 

a^ »rM mf? ffCspT Ti?i 5f5 I 

'Tfrt "Tt f»^ C^fSl Vfac^ fi(«B? i| 
^51 S^filt^ iJtt ^(1=1 fiHFCS I 
^sn:!! «(tl%:^ ^fii ^*iw tfsaci n 
ifl-Sl Bi?»l ^a ^fe^ TS IP) aiM I 
* S?' ft? Itf? JII51 SlfSCI Csl^ rm II 

$_r^ ci5fs vr*!?!^' f^rf^ji ?nai I 

csRk-a ^t'f l^ai ^l3i TIM 'i.i\?\ 11 
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A comparison of the three passages quoted below 
will indicate the nature of the alterations which Kritlibas's 
text has undergone within the last two hundred years. 
We may assume that the text of 1693 was what Krittibas 
wrote, as there was liltle of mischievous editorial activity 
before that date, and printing was unknown in Bengal. 
The alterations made between 1693 and 1803 are of a 
verbal nature, and however much they may be regretted, 
Ihey are slight in comparison with what followed. In 
the absence of any more correct edition, we may accept 
Ihe ediuen of 1803 as Krittibas's worlc for the purposes 
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i^f !?irac5 -Bfit twfirs aam I 
q?tt^ Tirfflra ^\^e\\Ti ^ ^^t II 

■st^t ciffitcET -stfe distil airi II 
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Caicuita EiHiion 
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of criticism, and we thank the Gupta Press forgiving us J j 
a reprint of this first printed' edition of the work. 3iiicet 
1803, however,, printed editions of the work have mul- 
tiplied, and the mischievous activity of editors has in- 
creased. The late Pandit Jai Gopal of. the Sanscrit 
Collegji is reputed to-have recast the older editions and 
to have produced the modern ones. Comparing the 
text of 1.S03 with that of 1893 we find that the somewhat 
loose metre of tvrittibas has been, rectified^ the number 
of syllables has been adjusted, the expressive but homel/ 
words of the poet have been replaced by more reSned 
expressions, some hnes have been addeAand thrown iiv 
here and there, and the homely beauty of Krittibas'a 
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in the later editions of his work. 

The Gupta Press has performed a patriotic work by 
reprinting the edition of 1803. But the task of produc- 
ing an. aJjsolutely correct text of the work, from the 
eld manuscripts still available, has yet to be done; 
The Bangiya Sahiiya. Farishad (Acadeiny of Bengali 
Literature) has- undertaken the task ; and it will earn the. 
gratitude of our countrymen by giving tliem, a correct 
text of the iramorlai work of one of lilt earlitst and. 
greatest poets of Bengal. 

Kasiram Das's i^ork is perhaps less popular than- that 
of Kritcibas, and> has- been tampered with to aless. extent. 
The gceat bulk of the work also, made further additions 
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V^ inadvisable even to modem editors, and the more 
ttlignilicd nature of- the style and the subject rendered 
stieh additions by no means an easy. But nevertheless 
verbal alterations have been made, as Gdn be found 
out by comparison of a modern copy with an old 
manuscript. And the /W7A4ridf' will perform- a patriotic 
task by editing a correct edition of this work also. 

The Bengali Makabhai'aia and Ramayana are the 
first great literary works in the Bengali language \ 
they are the foundations on which Bengali literature is 
built. And the people of nwxiern Bengal will not rest 
content till they get back these great works in their 
integrity. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I HIS Reugious R-eform. 



Six tit nth ceniury. 



We have sBen- in the last two- chapters thaf literary 
activity began inBbngal in- the fourteenth and fifteenth' 
centuries. The sixteenth century witnessed a great 
religious reform and a marked progress in philosophy 
and" culture. Fndecd similar movements were oliservable 
in every province nf India in this age of renaissance and 
reform, which corresponds curiously with the age of 
renaissance and reform- in Europe. It was in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that Kabir preached 
jeligious- rcforuT in southern and northern mdia. that 
Chaitanya preached and worked in Bengal, and the 
great Nanak founded a reformed religion in the Punjab. 
It was in this age that Kasiran> and Krittibas translated 
the ancient epios into Bengali, and they were immediately 
ftrflowed by the great Sridhar who translated the epics 
into Mahrati, and by the equally great Tulasi Das 
who rendered the Raniayana into Hindi. It was in 
this age or shortly after, that Mukundaram in Ben[;nJ, 
and Tukaram in Bombay, distingmshed themselves hy 
origina! composiiiuns which are still dear to tliuir 
countrymen. And it was in this age also that 
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Rsghunatidaii compiled a ri^ligious code for the Hindus 
of Bi:ngal, and Raghunath started the school uE 
philosophy which still attracts scores of students from all 
parts of India to the sacred precincts of Nadiya. The 
movements of the human mind are more widespread 
and far-reaching than historians generally suspect, and 
there are special eras of culture when the human 
mind all over the civilized world seems to expand 
under a vivifying influence, and moves onwards with a 
fresh vigour towards higher results. Such an era was the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which produced men 
like Copernicus, Columhas and Luther in Europe ; 
and such another era began in the eighteenth century 
which witnessed the Independence of America and Ihe 
French Revolution. Chaitanya was the most remark- 
able product of the sivteenth century enlightenment m 
Bengal and to i narrttion of his life ind work we 
now address ourselves His biographers Krishna Das, 
Vrindavan Uis and Loch-in Dis, l>ave left us copious 
iccountt, ot ihe life and work of the r grpiter master and 
ihoutjh as staunch Viish lavas they believed Chaitanya 
to be an mcarnilion of Krishna ■ 
him numberkss miracles >et it is n 
fitless task to glean from the r if 
connected with tht Ufe of the j^ 
sixteenth century. 

About the middle of the rsth century, Upendra 
Misra, a wealthy and learned Vaisbnava, lived in Sylhet. 
He had seven sons of whom Jagannath Misra migrated 
to the town of Nabadwip or Nadiya. He had eight 
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I daughters by his wife Saclii, but none of them lived long. 
At last Sachi bore him two suns ; the elder was named 
Viswarup, and the younger was the future reformer of 
Bengal. 

He was born in Nahadwip in the year 14S5 A. D., 
that is about the time when the great Luther was horn in 
Europe. The women of the fnmily and the neighbour- 
hood came to see and bless the infant, and named it 
Nimai, and notwithstanding that the learned men of the 
locaUty gave the child the more pompous name of Vis- 
wambhar, Nimai the child was called by all who knew 
him. Later in life he was called Gauranga, or the faic- 
complexioned, Krishna Chaitanya, or the incarnation 
of Krishna, and sometimes Gaur Hari, or the fair 
Krishna,— Chaitanya being of a very fair complexion, 
while Krishna, whose incarnation he was supposed to be, 
was dark. Chaitanya is said to have been born in the 
evening when there was an eclipse of the moon, and his 
poetic biographer explains the circumstances by arguing 
that there was no need for a spotted moon in the sky, 
when an unspotted moon had appeared on earth I 

Various are the anecdotes recounted of the infancy 
and boyhood of Chaitanya, all tending to shew that he 
was an incarnate deity. While yet an infant "pukin^ 
and mewling in its mother's arm," Chaitanya seems to 
have been very troublesome, and to have never ceased 
crying, till the word Huri was shouted by the people 
around him, thus causing the name of Krishna to be 
preached and proclaimed before the infant had yet learnt 
to speak. On one occasion the little child was licking an 
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earthen toy, when Sachi came in, and reproved him ft>r 
mistaking earth for food. " And what is food but earth 
and dust ?" argued the lisping boy, "and what is our 
body hut dust?" A restless and mischievous boy as he 
was, he teased the girls of the neighbourhood and 
quarrelled with other boys. When the girls came to the 
river-side with rice and other things to worship images, 
the little truant appropriated the food to his own 
use, and bade them worship him, for he was the great 
Master of the gods and goddesses they had come to 
worship. Flying from his enra<fed mother the little boy 
one day hid himself in an unclean vessel. This provoked 
Sachi who bade him instantly to go and bathe in the 
Ganga (Hugli Riverl to purify himself The young sage 
however calmly replied that uncleanliness dwelt nat in 
outward things but in the mind. It may be easily imagined 
these and other anecdotes of a similar nature have 
been invented by the followers of Chaitanya to prove the 
godhead of their great master. 

Chaitanya commenced his studies with Ganga Das 
Pandit and shewed great intelligence and aptitude for 
learning. It was about this time that the parents of 
■Chaitanya began to think of a suitable match for fa is 
■elder brother Viswarup, who was then iit his early youth. 
Viswarup however was otherwise inclined ; and filled 
with religious fervour, he left his home and turned a 
SanyasL The disconsolate mother had a yet severer 
trial awaiting her. It was not long after, that Jagannath 
Mista paid the debt of nature, and Nimai therefore was 




the sole surviving stay and consolation of the Iwrtaved 
widow. 

In his earlier days, Chaiianya had made the acquain- 
tance of a giri named Lakshmi, daughter of BaJla- 
bhacharja, when she had come to the river-side to wof- 
sliip. The young student now thought of marriage, 
and his widowed mother celehrated his marriage with 
Laitshmi with feelings of mingled joy and sorrow. 

As Cliaitanya advanced in years, he began to gather 
round him a large number of pupils, and his reputation 
as a scholar became great. The way in which philo- 
sophy, literature and religion have always been cultivated 
among the Hindus up to the time of the English con- 
quest, and even since then, is well known. There were 
no regular academies, schools or colJeg'is, as in Europe, 
The sages of ancient India, however, set themselves up 
as instructors, and gathered round them pupils varying in 
tiurabei according to their reputation for learning. Such 
pupils lived with their tutor in his house as members 
of the same family, looked on him as their father, and 
on his wife as their mother. Whatever might be their 
rank or status in society, they were all equal in his eyes, 
served him with equal fidelity during the period of their 
educatiun, and vied with each other in obedience and 
respect towards him. The tutor received no fees, 
but the pupils looked to bis cattle, milked bis cows, 
begged food for his support, procured for him wood 
f from the forest and water from the well, served him 
as his menial servants, and lived together in harmony 
iiid peace. When their education ivas completed, ejch 
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pupil was expected to innke a handsome present to his 
tutor, and this, — often a considerable sum of money,— 
was all thai the guru received for his pains. Each ) 
pupil would then teturn to his own rai)k and status^ ] 
in life, a few ef the tnore clever and advanced j 
setting themselves up as new tutors and gathering.^ 
pupils around thera. The ancient lore of India ha* I 
been handed down from generation to generation ] 
in this simple arcadian style, and vestiges of such 
institutions are still to be found in Nadiya and many 
other places in India. Thus under the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, and even the English rule, these quiet j 
thinkers and professors have from century tn century pre-1 
served and propounded the ancient learning of India,.] 
and often started new quewions in philosophy or law, 
despising all exoiic wisdum and furtign languages, be 
it the Persian, the Arabic, or the English, and forgetting, 
and forgotten by, a world of unquiet and aspiring states- 
men, politicians and men of the world. 

Chaitanya, then, set himself up as a tutor, gathered J 
pupils around him, and his fame as a man of3 
deep learning increased day by day. His reputatioa* 
spread throughout and beyond the limits of Nadiya.. f 
He baffled those who came lo beat him in learned.* 
controversies, and satisfied others who came 
all humilitj' to have their doubts explained. After 1 
winning the admiration of all people in his n 
place, he left his country and travelled into Eastern [ 
Bengal. Thither too his fame bad spread, and nun 
of people flocked around him to have the benefit 
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of his instructions. He reached the banks of the 
Padmavati and dwell (here for some months, instructing 
an ever increasing circte of friends. He then returned 
to his native place; bur before he readied it his beloved 
wife had breathed her last. 

Chaitanya continued to give instruction to his 
pupils at Nadiy.T ; he was now called Nlniai Pandit or 
Viswambhar Pandit, He assembled his pupils early in 
the morning and taught them till about noon, after 
which lie and his pupils went to the river-side together 
3 bathe. Then they parted, and met ag.iiii in the eveii- 
ng, and continued their literary labors till a late- hour in 



the 



light. 



The motiier of Chaitanya became anxious to marry his 
son again, and the young Pandit was married to Vishnu 
Priya, the accomplished danghler of Sanatan whose 
learning had got for him the title of Pandtfaraj, or 
the prince of the learned. A pupil of Chaitanya, by name 
Bliddhimarrta, volunteered to pay the expenses of his 
tutor's marriage, and the ceremony wa.s performed with 
great pomp. Soon after Chaitanya again left his native 
place and visited Gaya. 

The visit to Gaya was the great turning point in 
the life of the reformer. Enthusiaitic in his disposition, 
and attached to the faith of Krishna From his early 
youth, Chaitanya had, up to this lime, lived and learned 
and taught mnch in the same way as other men did. 
But the sanctity of the place lie visited, the instructions 
of Iswari Purl a devout Vgishnava, and the local 
religious assficintiims of the pliicf caused a thorough 
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change in (he chamcter of the nrdent young man. 
had Rone to G.iya a noted scholar and a rdigious toan, 
be returned an entlrusiastic refornrer. 

Now, for the fVrsi time, were seen those violent 
outward man i Testa t ions of faith and feeling which 
characlerized the ardent wwshippers of Krishna in those 
times. Fired with unwonted zeal, they were now and 
then overiakeii by paroxysms of faith, and wept and 
laughed and danced like mad men. Horripilation, violent 
perS[iJration, and frequent fits of fainting rtrarked these 
periods of religious ecstacy. The poor mother of 
Chaitanya trerabted for her son, and marked with fear and 
concern the change in his demeanour, but it was beyond 
the power of domestic affection to make the reformer 
turn from the path he had chosen. It is not possible in 
the present age of reason to conceive the extent to whict 
the mind can at times be subjected to the violent sway 
of religious feelir^ and fanaticism, Chaitanya was now 
a changed man ; he fired in' his followers and pupils an 
ardent faith in Krishna ; he ignored all rites and cere- 
monies ; he proclaiined from house tops that the salva- 
tion of man depended solely on faith in Krishna. The 
town of Nabadwip suddenly rang with the loud San- 
kirliiit of Krishna. 

Uay after day, Oiaitanya and his followers assembled 
and proclaimed and preached the faith of Krishna. 
They met in the house of Sribas, where Nityananda, 
Adyaita, Sridhar, and a number of other devout 
followers anointed Chaitanya with water, sandal powder 
and flowers. Their number daily increased ; people oE 
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all classes were struck with (he zeal and piety of the 
new sect ; many Joined it ; and people of all castes and 
denominations were welcomed to seek salvation through 
failh in Krishna. 

In the meanwhile the rise of this sect raised violent 
ojiposition in nwiny quarters. Hindus looked with 
distrust and fear on a religiorr which ignored all rites and 
distinctions of caste, while the Muhararaadan Kazi uf the 
town ordered all Sankirliuts to be forthwith stopped. 
Chaitanya, however, boldly met the Kazi, and' the result 
of the interview, we are assured, was that the Kazi 
himseff pronounced the holy name of Krishrra and was 
saved. Many miracles are ascribed to ChaiCanja about 
this period ; but we pass theui by. 

Thus passed the first twenty-four years of the life of 
Chaitanya ; arxl now he felt within him a powerful call 
to proclaim the light that was in hint through the length 
and breadth of India. It was the small still voke which 
he could not resist, it was the call of duty which could not 
be silenced by the entreaties of friends or the tears of a 
mother. In vain did Sachi attempt with many tears to 
dissuade htr only friend on earth from leaving ber a for- 
lorn helpless widow ; in vain did even the devout follow- 
ers of Chaitanya persuade him not lo leave his native 
town. Chaitanya's heart was fixed and unmoved, and 
early in 1509, he becanie a Sanyasi and left his native 
town never to return again. During the remainini:' 
twenty-four years of his life he wandered as the apostle 
of Vaishnavism, and preached the faiih of Krishna from 
the banks of the Cavery to those of the Juiiii'.a. 
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Chaftanyn set out for Vrindavan on llie banks of the 1 
Jumna, acctmi^Mniud by Nityanandd, Ratna and M.u- 1 
kiinda, tlirue of liis followers. He crossed the Hugli, for I 
Nabadwip was then on rhe east hank, and proclaimed ( 
the name of K-rishna in every village through which 
possed, to men, wniii<;ii and childrcii. People were struck 
with his enthusiasm, and it is no wonder if mar 
actually mistook the wild enthusiast for q deitj-, H 
follower Nityananda ivas one of those who would ha\ 
Viked to see his master always in his iwtive town. It was 4 
not difficult to mislead Cbaitanya from the right way i 
to Vrindavan, and after three days' wanderings through J 
several villages to the west of the Hugli, Nityanai 
brought back his master to the Hugli again. Chaitanya J 
reproved his follower, but was obliged to cross the river 
and to rest for a few days in ihe town of SaiitiporH, Hig 
follower .\dyaita there ret^jived him with open arms and 
welcomed him to his hoose. News travelled to Nabadwip 
that the reformer had come back to Santipur, and ail his 
friends and followers came to see him. Affecting indeed 
was the n>eeting of Chaitanya with his faitlifol followera 
whom he had left behind, but still mure affecting was 
his meeting with his forlorn mother who came to Santl' 
pur to see his son once mfjre. They insisted with many 
tears on liis returning to Nabadwip, but Chaitanya bad 
left his home as a Sanyasi and would not return. He , 
consoled his mother however as best he could, assuring 
her that he would pass most of his Lime in Nilachala 
tOrissa\ !%o that she would receive frequent news about 
him. To his followers he made the patiing re(iiicst that 
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they should proclaim the name and religion of Krishna 
in their homes as he was going to proclaim it all over 
India. They parted once more, and Chaitanya set out 
on his travels, 

Chaitanya now went southwards with Nityananda and 

others, passed through Jaipur, Katak and Kamalpur, 

visited the shrines of Sakshi Gopal, Bhuvaneswar and 

Kapoteswar, and at last reached Jagannath. This last is 

a place dedicated to Krishna, and the deep veneration 

and ecstasy with which Chaitanya viewed this place may 

easily be conceived. There too he met Sarbabhauma, a 

learned and venerable man and a devout Vaishnava who 

received Chaitanya with open arms ; and many and long 

were the religious controversies which they held togetli^r. 

From Jagannath, Chaitanya resolved to travel southwards. 

Nityananda and others offered to accompany him, but 

he wished to go alone, and was at last persuaded to take 

one Krishna Das, a simple-minded Brahman, as his 

sole companion. Southwards, then, went Chaitanya with 

Krishna Das, proclaiming the name of Krishna wherever 

he went. People flocked round him and were struck 

with his sanctity and enthusiasm, and numbers became 

■converts. They returned to their villages, and told the 

wonderful tale and converted others. Thus, says the 

biographer of Chaitanya, the name of Krishna deluged 

the land as by an inundation. 

At Jiar, Chaitanya rested a few days in the house of 
Ramananda Rai, a venerable and learned man, whom 
he instructed in the truths of his religion and soon fired 
with faith in Krishna, Thence he passed through numer- 
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ous villages, everywhere nLiking converts, AtheistSjl 
Philosophers of diCTerent schools, Buddhists, and Saivas^'W 
nil yieldE;d the palm to ihe new reformer, and man; werftl 
the converts he iii:tde. At last he reached the banks oCfl 
the Cavery and resled four months at Sriranga (Seringf 
palam). He visited the southern Matliura (Madura), and'^ 
then Rameswar, Chaitanya also visited Kanya Kui 
(Cape Comorin) and the Malaya or the Nilyiri Hills. 
Thence he travelled northwards, crossed the Tapti and 
the Nurhudda, and visited Dandnkaranya, Pa m pi, J 
Panchabali and other places noted in the Ramayanj 
Near the sources of the (iodaveri he was joined by his.i 
old friend Ramananda Rai who had come here to meet i 
him. They travelled haclc to Orissa, and at Jagannath, 1 
Chaitanya was met by most of his friends. His vows 1 
forbade him to return to his native place, but KrishllA'J 
Das the companion of all his travds was sent ■ 
Nabadwip with the joyTul tidings of his return. It was ! 
with great joy that his followers came and met 
once more in Nilachala, 

Chaitanya and his followers remained at Jagannath i 
during the Rath festival, and great were their rejoicings i 
on the occasion, Prataparudra the king of Orissa 
expressed a desire to see the Vaishnava leader, hut the 
Sanyasi's vow he had taken, forbade him to see a king. 
A sort of compromise was effected, the king's son visited 
the reformer, and Chaitanya blcised the father in 
son, and they embraced his religion. 

After a residence of a few months at Taganii 
Chaitanya resolved on visiting northern India, 
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distressed at this news, and Sarbabhauma, 
Ramananda and Nilyananda, all tried to dissuade him 
from the undertaking. Their persuation however was 
fruitless, and at the close of the rainy season Chaiianya 
left Jagannath. He went northwards through BUuban- 
e.swar, Katak, Remuna and Panihati, and came once 
more to Santipur. Affecting indeed was his meeting with 
his mother who had come to Santipur from Nabadwip, 

I and who embraced her son with tears of joy, 

Chaitanya once more took leave of his friends, sent 
back his mother to Nabadwip, and left Santipur. 
Among his companions were the brothers Rup and 
Sanatan, ministers of the .Muhammadan ruler of Behar. 
They were of royal blood, and of high rank and much 

I wealth, but despised al! these things for their love 

^ of the reformer. Chaitanya's fame had now spread 
on all sides, and vast numbers of people gathered 
round him on his way towards Vrindavan. This was 
an inconvenience to a traveller, and Sanatan rightly 
advised him to part with all his companions if he wanted 
to proceed on his journey. The year however was far 
advanced, the rainy season had already commenced, 
Chaitanya therefore was compelled to remain a few 
months in Nilachala, to the great joy of king Prataprudra. 

L At the close of the rains, he set out for Vrindavan with 
iaiabhadra Bhattacharja as his sole companion. 

To avoid notice Chaitanya left the beaten path, and 

twent through a forest. His poetic biographer waxes 
feloquent, and describes how in the presence of the great 
Inaster the tiger embraced the deer and danced with 
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vail in its integrity. In this respect Vaishnavism re- 
sembles Buddhism which has its monks and its lay 
disciples ; and indeed scholars are aware that Vaishnavism 
itself is a modern survival of Buddhism under a Hindu 
guise. Buddhism in an idolatrous form prevailed 
during many centuries after the Christian era in Orissa, 
and the worship of Buddha^ recognized by Hindus as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, now survives in a 
Hindu guise in the worship of Jagannath. 



CHAPTER Vir. 
The followeks of Chaitanya. 

Sixfeatth century. 
We have in the preceding chapter given a sketch of 
the life and work of Chaitanya, In the present chapter 
we shall very briefly review the work of some of the- 
companions of the refornrer, — [he Apostles of Vaishnav- 
iam in Bengal.* 

Atnong the followers of Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nitya- 
nanda stand foremost. Indeed, the Vaishnavas of Bengal 
regard them as partial incarnations of Vishnu, as pare 
and parcel of the sprrit which had its full nianifestalion 
in Qiait3ii)%. 

In the precedinii cha|jter we have had fretiuent occa- 
siorv to notice the acts of these leaders-, nor is there much 
to add. Adyaita was a wealthy and respected inhabitant 
of Santipur, and is said to have prophesied the birth 
of Chaitanya, and sent his wife to Nabadwip when the 
great reformer was born. After Chaitanya had left his 
home as a Sanyasi, never to return, the house of Adyaita 
at Santipur was more than once the meeting place 
where the Vaishnavas of Bengal flocked to see their 
master, returned fronv his travels. All through his life, 
Adyaita, though himself a wealthy man, held the poor 
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wandering reformer in deep veneration. The descendants 
of Adyaita still live in Santipur, and are held by all 
Vaishnavas in thi: highest regard. 

Nityananda was perhaps the most esteemed compa- 
nion of Cliaitauya. He was a wealthy inhabitant of 
Nabadwip, and is said to have been by no means 
indifferent to the gond things of this life. Vet Chaitanya 
held him in high respect and bestowed on him the title 
of Prabhu. His descendants are yet living. The 
Goswamis of Khardaha are descended from him by the 
male line, and those of Balagor by the female line. 
Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nityananda are spoken of by the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal as the three Prabhus. They were 
all Brahmans by birth, and none of them seems to have 
written any books either in Sanskrit or in Bengali, 

Next to these come the six great writers who are 
known as the Vaishnavacharjas of Bengal. They are 
Rup Goswami, Sanatan Goswami, Jiva Goswami, Gopal 
Bhatta, Raghunath Bhatta and Raghunath Das. It 
is much to be regretted that they have all written 
in Sanskrit,— the highest efforts of their genius appear 
feeble and common-place because they are misdirected. 
High indeed, in the rolls of the early Bengali authors, 
had the names of Rup and Sanatan stood, if they had 
angue. As it is, their names are 
generally known only among Vaishnavas, and the proud 
ich they might have occupied is ceded to 
Mukunda Ram and other writers who composed in the 
language of the people, ft is a lesson which has a 
special application in the present day. 
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lave already noticed the prominent facts in the 
lives of the brothers Rup and Sanalan in the preceding 
chapter. They were of royal lilood, being descended 
from a prince of the Carnatic, and held high positions 
under the Muhammadnn ruler of Behar. Fanatics 
and enthuainsts have always succeeded in gattiering 
round them a number of ignorant people, but the re- 
former of the sixteenth century must have indeed had 
a strange power to induce men of wealth and influence 
to descend from their high position in society, to be 
his humble followers. Rup and Sanatan gave up their 
posts, sacrificed wealth, rank and royal favor, disregarded 
royal wrath, and braved persecution, in order to become 
humble Vaishnavas, 

Rup Ciosivami has written several books. Ujjvala 
Nilamani is a. book on Sanscrit rhetoric in prose and 
verse. Under the plea of describing the life and acts 
of Krishna, the writer discourses on love, piety and 
devotion, ffunsa Data describes the distress of Radha 
and the milk-maids of Gokula in the absence of Krishna. 
They at last send a goose as a messenger to Krishna, 
and hence the name of the book. Uddhava Sandesn 
describes the agony of Krishna in the absence of 
Radha, and the lover at last sends Uddhava as a 
messenger to the beloved, hence the name of the book. 
Srirupa Chintamani describes the beauty of Krishna, 
and Malhura Mahatmya, as the name implies, descrilies 
the glory of Mathura. Many other poems also were 
written by this voluminous versifier 

Sanetan Goswami has written very much less than 
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his brother. His GttavaJi liescriiies the Holjatra, Rasa, 
and other festivities held in honor of Krishna. 

Jiva Goswami was the son of Ballabh, the brother \ 
of Rup and S.inncnn. His great woric is Shat Sandiirbha 
which, as its name signifies, is divided into six parts, 
and describes religious and devotional feelings. 

Gopal Bliatta was the son of Ranknia Bhaita of the J 
villaRe Bhattamari. Daring his travels Chaitanya stop- 
ped for a period of four months in his house, and 1 
the religious fervour and instractiona of the reforiner | 
left an impression on the mind of the young Bhatta.. , 
Soon after tiie departure of Chaitanya, Gopal left home.. | 
and family and turned a wanderer like his ma; 
He stopped for a time at Benares with a learned' \ 
teacher, and turning a rt'cular Sanyasi went to Vrindavan, 
where he joiiiiid Rup, Satintnn and other Vaishnava 
luminaries. He wrote several works, of which Hari- 
bhakti-vilma is the best known. It treats of the duties 
of Vaishnavas. 

as a Kayastha by birth, and the son 
The Bhaktamala states that he left 
ics and a young wife of exceeding 
3 for his love of Chaitanya. He 
met the reformer at Jagannath, and Chaitanya held him 
in great esteem and love. Afterwards he went to Vrinda- 
van and lived with the celebrated Vaishnavas of that 
place. Thougli a Kayastha by birth, he received from 
Chaitanya the title of Acharja, and lived with the 
five other .-icharjas. These last were all Brahmans by 
birth, but neither Chaitanya nor his followers recognized 
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caste inequalities. His Vila/'ukusitmanjali Sli'Ira is the 
prayer of a devout Vaishnava perplexed with the troubles 
of this world, and his Mitnesiksiia treats of the training 
of the mind to the love of Krishna. 

Krishna Das and Vrindnvan Das and l.ochan Das, 
the biographers of Chaitanya, though not strictly speak- 
ing his companions, may come in for a notice here. 
They have written in Bengali, and their works are very 
popular with Vaishnavas. 

Vrindavan Das was the son of Narayanl who from 
her girlhood was devotedly attached to the faith of 
Chaitanya. Pandit Ramgati has erroneously supposed 
her to be the daughter of Srivas a follower of Chaitanya. 
The author himself informs us that his mother was the 
daughter of a brother of Srivas.* And it was in the house 
of Srivas that the little girl, then four years old, first saw 
the reformer, and ever after loved him and liis religion. 
It would appear therefore, that Vrindavan Das wrote iiis 
book about the middle of the i6th century, and after 
the death of Cli.iilanya, 

We confess ive cannot discover much beauty or poetic 
excellence in his book Ch.iitanya Bhagavaf, and if it is 
a popular book with Vaishnavas we can only ascribe the 
fact to its being the first book describing the iife and 
acts of Chaitanya. Krishna Das is lavish in his praise 
of Vrindavan's work, and indeed compares Vrindavan 
to the great Vyasa of ancient India. But we confess 
we turn with a sort of relief from Vrindavan's affected 
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Style and dreary Sansscrit quotations to llie simpler' 
narrative of Krishna I'>as himself. 

Krishna I5as was born at jli.iinalpiir near Katwa 
in the district of Curdwan, and was a Vaidja Ijy caste.' 
He was n devout Vaishnava and travdlnd to Vrindavan, 
in which place he probal>ly composed his Ckaitanyii 
Charitamriltt. The date of the book is not known. 
Very probably it was written some twenty years after 
Vrindavan Das had written his book. It is, we think,. 
in every respect superior to the work of Vrindavan 
Dns ; the style is simple, and the writer apparently 
writes wrth feeling. Tlie description of the rejoicings 
in Nabadwip at the birth of Chaitanya, the account 
of Sachi's parting wfth her beloved son, and the des- 
cription of the Rathajadra ceremony .it Jagnuiiath, are all 
instinct with feeling. 

The third biography of Chaitanya is Chaitanya 
Mimgiil of tochan Das. It is not considered a book 
of high authority by the Vaishnavas. 

Other voluminous Vaishnava works like Narahari's 
Bhakliralnakar and Madhava's Bkn^nvalsara, well- 
known svorks in their days, are now well nigh forgotten. 
Madhavn is said to have also written a work on Chntidi 
which has baen replaced by the more raeritorious work 
composed by Mukundaram. 
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Sixksnt'h cnntury. 

Hestorv repeats itself. The hiiinan mind' often moves 
forward in the same direction, and- by the same path, 
when ins|iiTi;d witli fresh vii^our and frush light. There 
can be tittle in common between the age of rationalism' 
and reform in- ancient India, — the sixth century hufurc 
Christ, and the age of renaissance in modern India, — 
the sixteentlr century after Christ. The Hindu nation 
was free and the ttindu mind was untrammelled m 
the ancient atje ; the nation was subject to a forL'ifin 
rule and its energies and thoughts were cribbed and 
conlnied in the modern age. But nevertheless it is 
impossible not to recognizi:; in the renaissance of the 
sixteenth century after Christ a pale reflection of the 
KKwemcnt which was witnessed in the sixth century 
before Christ. 

Buddhism had alnrast died oot in Bengnl, tnit it 
was Badihtst monastic institutions and Btiddhisi prto- 
ciples of human equality and Ix'Khcrloud which were 
renovated in a Hindu guise in modern VaishruvisRK 
And Chaitanya tbcrefoie i* the modirni coanlc^pari of 
Gautami Bjddba. Ancient Hin;Iu phit>io(>hy and lo^'tc 
: scaiccljr knuwa in IL^ngJ Itdotc the nxtcrnth 
[ oeBtttry ; n wu in ifaal tkck ihai tlK phikn-ifHiksl icfaool 
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of Nabadivip was started, and Raghiinath is the modern 
counterpart of Kapila. And lastly, Hindu orthodoxy was 
alarmed at ttie spread of heterodox and philosophical 
speculations in ancient India as in modern Sengal, 
sacred laws and rules of orthodox rites were carefully 
compiled and insisted upon, and Raghunandan of ' 
modern Bengal is the counterpart of Vasishtha and 
Gautama and other ancient compilers of sacred laws, 
We are afraid to proceed further with this parallel; 
it would be misleading to suggest a very close resem- 
blance between India in the sixth century, B. C. and 
India in the sixteenth century A. D. Ail that we wish 
lo indicate is that the Hindu mind in the modern ags 
has, under the influence of new light and progress, 
travelled once more in tlie same direction, though 
with feeble effort, as it did in the days of its arwient 




Mithila or North Behar was one of the most advcmced 
kingdoms in India from the time of Janalta in the epic 
age, and took a prominent part in the progress of 
philosophy and thought which nwrked the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ. It is possible that Gau- 
tama the founder of logic flourished in Behar ; it is 
certain that logical studies were kept up in the school* 
of Mithila by an uninterrupted sirccession of scholar* 
and teachers. Pakshadhara Misra was the last of these 
eminent scholars, and had his crowded tal of logic in 
Mithila in the fifteenth century; and Vasudeb of 
Nabadwip was one of the scholars who learnt logic in 
his school. 
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Vasudeb returned to Naliadwiji with the title of 
Sarhabhauma, and set himself up as a teacher, and the 
three great men whose deeds have shed a briglit light 
on the sixteenth century, — Cliaitanya, Raghunath and 
Raghunandan, — all received their instruction in their 
early days frnrn this prince of teachers. 

Raghunath was a poor orphan and was blind of 
one eye from his birth. In school he often puzzled 
the venerable Vasudeb by his questions, and his eager 
and inquisitive mind was not satislred with the tradi- 
tional solutions of difficult problems. It is said that 
young Chaitanya ami younjj Raghunath were intimate 
friends, and that the doubts and anxious enquiries of 
Raghunath were often solved foe him by the future 
reformer with his clear intellect and bis strong natural 
good sense. Raghunath thanked his friend for such 
assistance, and hoped to pursue philosopfiical studies, 
with hira through lite. But their paths iny in. different 
directions; Chaitanya went in for religious reform, and 
Raghunath, at the early age of twenty, lt;ft bis home and 
repaired to Mithila to complete his study of logic in 
that renowned "university-town." 

Old Pakshadhara Misra was still alive, and welcomed 
his pupil's pupil to his school. In a short time however 
be perceived that the mind of the younjj man was cast 
in a different mould from that of ordinary students, and 
that traditional learning did not s.itisfy him. Many 
were the enquiries with which the young student puazled 
his venerable teacher, and the fame of Raglmnatb sprtad 
far and wide. 



I.TTKRATURli 



It was necessary fiw a student on Ihe coniptelion of 1 
his (education to signalize himselT in a trial, and tnw 
his title. Young Raghunath fearlessly entered into a d 
cussion with his leaeher, and did not htsitate to demolish j 
his arguments. But it wa,s not possible for the vener- 
able Professor of logic to confess a defeat in the very 
place where generations of students had looked up to 
him as infallible. With a pardonable weakness, Paksha- 
dhara concealed his defeat in a cloud of sophistry, and 
humiliated his ardent oppoiient with bitter taunts and 
ridicule. Young Raghunath left the school humiliated, 
and to al! appearance beaten in the discussion. 

A story is then told for Bhc accuracy of which it is ] 
impossible to vouch, but whidi is worth repeating. 
Smarting under disgrace and undeserved humiliation, the 
young student 15 said lo have sought the house of his 
teacher by night, on vengeful thoughts, intent. The 
object of his arabitton was lost, and his prospect in life mas 
ruined ; for it would be impossible to convince the 
Hindu world that the great Pakshadhara was wrong and 
the unknown young student was right. His apparetit 
defeat and humiliation had ruined his prospects ; he, 
could win no title now and could open no school, no 
students wou-ld gather round him and noone would credit' 
his acquirements and learning. A blow had been struck,' 
such as only the heavy band of a man, great in rank and 
reputation^ can strike on an unknown but aspiring 
youth. The blow had fallen with fatal effect and it was 
impossible to recover from it ; and the career for which 
young Ragbunaili had lab'jutcJ for yc.irs, and which was 
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the dream of his ambition, was lost for ever. Raghunath 
was a ruined man, and R.ighuiiath stole into his teacher's 
house, — A des|)erate raan. 

The light of the fol!-moon Pell on Pakshadhara's 
house ns 'the old professor and his wife sat an ihe rnof. 
The gentle housewife was trying to please her husliand, 
but something troabled him and preyed on him. He 
seldom replied to her and scarcely heard what she said. 
To al! af^jearance he had demolished young Raghuriath 
in the d-iscussion held that day, but the good old teacher 
coald not forgive himself the art he had practised, 
and he felt within himself that for once in his life he had 
been -fairly beater*, though none knew it, 

Pnkshadha'ra woke from his -reveries when his gentle 
wife spoke of the moon-beams and asked,^"Is there 
anything in ithls world, lord, which is clearer and brighter 
ihan the light of the - autumn moon ?" " Ves, lady," 
replied involuntarily the lioary professor, "there is a 



: Etuder 



who has 



ly school from 
uid clearer than 



Nabadwip ; — his intellect is brigbtu 
the light of the autumn moon." 

Raghunath heard this conversation, bis ang-fy thoughts 
were dispelled, he rushed forward and fell at his be- 
loved professor's feet. Pakshadhara raised him and 
embraced him, and the next day be confessed and pro- 
claimed before all that Raghunath had really beaten 
him in the discussion of the preceding day. The 
triumph of Raghunath was complete, and he re- 
turned to Nahadwip and founded the school of loi;ic in 
that place which has continued to be mo^l renowned 



school of logic ill India daring these three centiiria. 

The story narrated abnve probably only gives 
a concrete shape the fact that, since the sixteenth 
century, the school of logic at Mithila has declined, and 
the school of logic at Nabadwip has prospered. An 
unintcrrnpted line of renowned logicians have flourished 
in that town from the town of Raghimath to the 
present day,* 

Raghunath was still a poor man, but learning has 
always been honoured in this country by high and low 
alike, and it is said that a substantial cowherd of the 
name of Hari Ghosh helped the young professer to build ' 
his tol. Students from all parts of India came to the 
scholar who had lieaten Pakshadhnra in logic, and 
Raghunath lived to be a great and a famous man. 

His great work in logic is Cklntamam DidkUL Any 
attempt to explain the contents of this book would 
be beyond the scope of the present volume. 



• I )nii5 a visit \o a M nf iiiqic in Nalmilwip in 1876, and 11 
almlems Lherc fnim all [inrls of Inilia. On my asking Llicni the teas 
nf Iheir cnmitij lu Bunr;al lot eiliicalion, ihey Itilii mc timl wliile the 
VednR were lauRhlal Benares, ami other l)ranches nrk-aniinj; in ilher 
places, Luijic was nowhere laughl as thoroughly a» at Nabatlwip. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Rauhunandan ANn HIS Institutes. 
Sixteeittk century. 
We have remarked in the preceding chapter that Mithila 
or North Behar was one of tlie most cultured kingdoms 
in ancient India. Among ali the nations of the Epic Age, 
the Videhas of Mithila wereconsidi;red the most cul- 
tured. And when the nations of the Epic Age declined 
in power, the Magadhas of South Behar took the lead, 
and were for centuries the most powerful and the mosl 
enlightened nation in India. There can be tittle doubt 
that Bengal was first colonized by Aryans from Behar, 
i.f., from the sister kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha, 
and that for two thousand years Bengal received culture 
and knowledge from her western sisters. And when 
the light of modern literature and philosophy and reli- 
gious reform dawned on Bengal in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we still mark that the light pro- 
ceeded from the west. Chandidas's poetry was inspired 
by Bidyapati and other poets of Mithila; Chaitanya's 
reform was a survival and a revival of the monastic 
Buddhism of Magadha; Raghunath's school of logic 
was an offshoot of the schools of Mithila; and lastly 
Raghunandan's compilation of sacred laws was in imita- 
tion of such compilations made in Mithila. 

Since the sixteenth century, however, B^'nga! has 
taken the lead. Chandidas lias been followed by a host 
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of poels and writers in Bengal, down to the present ceti* 
tury, whose equals Behar has not produced. Vuishnavison 
still flourishes in Bengal, and has been succeeded by the 
mure enlightened Brahmoism, based on the same princi- 
ples of human eqnality and brotherhood, while Magadba 
has witnessed no religious reforms in modern times. And 
lastly the philosophical school of Raghunath, founded 
in Nabadwip, is at the present day the most renowned 
school of Hindu logic in India, while philosophy and 
logic have declined in Mithila. 

The compilation of sacred laws for the r^ulatioB of? 
the conduct of Aryan Hindus began in India before tb« 
lime of Buddha ; and in those days each Sutra^Charao*. 
or distinct Sutra school had its separate body of laws, 
for the use of the followers of that particular school. 
The CharanyavyHha names •hve distinct Charanas or 
schools of the Rig Veda, twenty-seven of the Black 
Y.ijur Veda, fifteen of the White Yajur Veda, twelve of 
the Saina Veda, and nine of the Atharva Veda. 

The spread of Buddhism soniewhat dislocated the old 
arrangements, and the distinctions beween the separate-. 
Sutra schools were lost. The institutes of Manu, whictti 
in their existing form belong approximately to the tira» 
of Christ, do not connect themselves with any particular- 
Sutra school, but profess to be the rules for all Aryan 
Hindus. In other respects, however, Manu's institute* 
are still archaic ; they recognize Vedic gods and Vedic 
sacrifices, and ignore the modern Hindu Trinity, and 
condemn the worship of images. 

In later times, after the decline of the old Hindu 
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races of Northern India, and even after the conquest of 
India by the Mtihammadans, bodies of sacred law still 
continued to be compiled or recast; And these modem 
compilations, like those of Vyasa and Parasara, inculcate 
modern Hioduisra-aiid modern irsagesi and the worship of 
images. 

The entire body of sacred' laws, vi'z^ the Siitras, 
Manu's institutes, and the later law books, are spoken of 
together as Snirili; and the study of Sfnriti is stiU a very 
important portion of orthodox training all over India- It 
may well be imagined that the study of Smriti was not 
neglected in Mithila, and spread from Mithiia to Bengal. 
In the ninth century after Christ, Mediiatithi flourished 
in Milhila, and wrote the first great and authoritative 
CDRimenUry on Mnnu's inEtltutcs. Bengal followed the 
lead, and soon distanced her western sister. Kulliikabhatta 
was the son of Dibakarabhatta, and was born near Gaur 
in the fourteenth century. His commentary on Manu's 
institutes has almost replaced all others, and has been, 
pronounced by so great an authority as Sir William Jones 
to be the most clear, the most concise, and the most 
perspicuous commentary that has ever been written. 

In the eleventh' century after Christ, Vijnanesvara. 
of Western India compiled the liw of succession, called 
the Mitakshara, which prevails in Behar and in the west. 
The law of succession in. Bengal is somewhat different; 
and in the fourieenlh century, Jimutavahana of Bengal 
compiled the Dayabhaga, which has since been consi- 
dered tJic authoritative work on Hindu suoc 
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Bengal. Colehiooke has translated both Mitalcshara and 
Ehiyabhaga into English. 

But it viaH left to Raghunandan to contpile a com- i 
plete code of rules for religious rites and observances^ 
as they obtain in Bengal in the oTodem age. Raghu- 
naiidan was also of Nabadwip, and was by about twenty 
years junior to Chaitanya aix) Raghuriath ; and he is- i 
said to have also received his early trainii>g from th« 
venerable Vasiideb Sorbabliaunw. No other school 
roaster in tlie world has perhaps turned out such three i 
brilliant and great n>en as Oiaitanya, Ragbunath and 
Raghunandan ! 

While Chaitanya devoted himself to religious 
reform, while Raghunath spent his life in philosophical 
and logical studies, Ragbuuandan made his mark by 
an authoritalive and eshaustive compilation of the 
rules of orthodox rites and ohservapxres for the peop^e■ i 
of Bengal. He divided this great work into twenty- 
eight chapters, each devoted to a separate subject,* and 
he based his rules on a profusion of quotations from 
Ihe highest authorities^ He laboured for twenty-five 




■• He ^inmelf specifies (he twenty-eislit subjects thus :- 
Trr^E,t6 ?ni«ic^ imra 'Sfwf^'ini i 

«f«^5tt l^-^Tsi; tsmfa':^ ^I^irSIC'F 1 
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over this great work, and it remains a monument, 
not only of his industry and learning, but also of his 
comprehensive genius. 

It is needless to state that Raghunandan's insliluies, 
though stil! considered the authoritative work in the 
matter of rites and oljservances in Bengal, is losing its 
importance with the progress of the tiroes. An orthodox 
work which insists with the utmost rigour on distinctions 
between Brahmansand non-Brahmans (miscalled Sudras) 
must lose its weight in an age when the non-Bmhmans 
also claim to be true born Aryan Hindus, entitled to 
the learning and the privileges of Aryan Hindus. A work 
which multiplies and insists on purile rites and hurtful 
restrictions must become obsolete, when the rites are 
ignored and the testticiions are disregarded, in pursuit 
of progress and national well-being. A work which lays 
down the duties of Hindu widows with cruel severity, 
and recommends the burning of widows oo the pyre, 
must fall into disrepute when widow-marriage has been 
legalized, and ihe burning of widows has been stamped 
out as an offence and a crime against humanity. A more 
advanced and healthier compilation of rule* for ilie 
social and rdigiouB use of modern Hindui, based on 
their ancient scriptures, has become a deKideratom. 

These icntarks should not be cunudvted a> a reflec- 
tion against Raghunxndan ; il is no huH of that 
great compiki that tbe times have dunged, and tbat 
the rules coro[nIed bjr him are no kmj^er ottttnei. 
Tbe scholar and the ctiidmt can ic^ioct tite lairi 
of Manu oc of /tntiiwui, althou^ tboce bv* bave 
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become obsolete among modern Hindus and modern 
Romans. 

The school of Smrili started by Raghunandaii still 
contimies in Nahadwip. Eminent teachers have handed 
down the traditicwial learning from generation to genera- 
tion, and stadents still attend the Smritv toh of that 
classic town, the Oxford of Bengal. 

Besides Nyaya, and Snirili oiha branches of Sanscrit 
learning have also been studied in Bengal. In Pyakarana 
or granimar, Bopadeva of Bengal is the greatest writer 
that modern India has produced. And Krishnananda 
of Nabadwip, who was a contemporary of Cliaitanya, 
was a great compiler of Tantra literature, a literature 
which flourishes in Bengal only among all the provinces 
of India. We do not believe however that tha other pro- 
vinces lose much by the absence of this class of litera- 
ture, as it only reproduces Buddbist superstitious rites 
and practices in a Hindu guise, with, much that is dark, 
cruel and reprehensible. Similar Tantra works and 
Tantra practices are knowiiin Tiihibel and other Bud- 
dhist CDuatries to this day, 



CHAPTER X. 
MuKUNDA Ram and his CwandI. 

Siventtentk antury, 
Tbe bri!li,iiit sixteenth century, which witnessed the 
rise of Chaitanya, Raghunath and Raghunandan in 
I Bengal, also witnessed the conquest of that country by 
Ihe great Akbar, with the hdp of his Hindu generals 
Todar Malta and Man Sitiha, These events influenced 
The national mind, and the first original poem in Bengali, 
Dpart from songs and translations, was composed in 
the seventeenth century. Mukunda Ram Chakrabarti 
has fortunately left us some account of himself and 
his times. He was born in the village of Daminya, 
neat Sallmalwd, In the District of Burdwan. He was 
the son of Hriday Misra, and the grandson of Jaganriath 
Misra, aed he had an elder lirother of the name of 
Kabi Chandra He tells us thai when Man Sinha 
became the ruler of Bengal, the oppression of a sub- 
ordinate Muhammadan officer drove him from his 
home, and that after long wanderings he found a kind 
protector in Bankura Deb, a Zemindar in the District 
of Midnapur. The seat of this Zemindar was in ihe 
village of Anra, and he engaged the learned guest as a 
tutor to his son, Raghunath, who subsequently succeeded 
his father in the estate, and finds frequent mention in 
the poet's work. 

It is so seldom that a poet leaves us an account of 
himself anO his times, that we cannot resist the teinpta- 
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n of quoting the whole of the account left by Mukunda 
m in a note.* We give the substance of it in English. 



ISI Bt^ 1Sf«5I Tf«?S f"R3l 

■at •^'s tjrai a^i vvs\ 
Bfesiifimi'«iiEf"rrsi 

Biwl iitiirir;c?ii ^ftf( arerfii Ttt'la fT 

laTtu ??«; "sisi fifst 'ffit PIN srtsi 

ffl5i5»tvinr^i5 ^ I 

lis C^l"? <:■*? ^If5 C?C^ I 
WtflRtS aatT •wire aSSl-tl »MtB 'Tt:? 
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The ancestors of Mukuuda Ram to the sixtli or 
l-seventh generation lived in the petty village of Daminya, 
1 engaged in agricuiturnl pursuits. It appears that when 



iTf n ^if^ ^ B^ ^rrEr ^-tu 'ii 

iTw t^Eil ^ft^ *l?i nn I 

CSgrtS 5l*t3 iS^ ill? fflsi f^S 

frsl «l(1^t9 ^-t fit^tHI t*a i53 

^Iftsi *nil? i?^ 1^1? Tiacs f=ifi 
¥lir:?t9 «ra lt?^ nt'^ii 'if? 

i'5?r ft^l if v. TR *fa5 §^^ 1R 

«itsnr i^rf^ =ntisi ifl^wj "51^* cit5i 

T^^ii E^5 ^^1* a^if I 
'fin iR2itsr f*i5i ft? c^l f fcTT 

sal ffif 1 ffm^ ^tc^ I 

■>tc$ff WPIT 5T ^Ift ^Tff ^H 13 

aiiKi r?sn ^n fji-Bi f^sj I 
w^ B^ T51 -^m fwm^ 571 stfli 

E'fil5 Slttfl Tl? f-i^l] lla ^t5| ^t^ 
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Man Sinha became the ruler of Bengal, Muhainmaa 
Sharif, an oppressive mnn, was invested with poweraiid in- 
fluence, and ns a consequence the people were grievously 
oppressed. Brahiuans and Vaishnavas, traders and ■ 
agriciilturisls, were subjected to equal tyranny; fallow 
lands were entered as arable ; 15 katas of land were I 
reckoned as a bigah by a vicious system of measurement. 
Every Rupee was short by 25^ annas. The agriculturists | 
began to sell off their cattle and grain, of which there I 
was a glut in the market, so that things of the value of I 
a rupee sold for 10 annas. Gopinath Nandi, the Talukdat j 
under whom the poet held his lands, and who is des- ' 
cribed as a pious man, {^ot into a scrape and was im- 
prisoned. 

^^Tii^l a1»l ^=( 1?F" 'I,^^ '^t^ 

*lfe5l Vfrs ^41 is(f^^ ^'Tiffl 

nlB =sit5l Tlfl ffsl tn II 

T'ffi m^ i^5) iiira1ft!-5 1 

«? -^ ?fV51 ifS'S II 

^TC^ ^^>f\^ ^ PT 5lr*r ^»R Jffti 

fis ^i^§i sw*n=i I 
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After coosultatiun with the wise Srimanta Khan 
f of Chandibati, our poet left the home of his fathers 
in bitter grief to seek shelter elsewhere. He reached 
Bhetna, where Jadu Kundu, as the poet gratefuily re- 
cords, gave him food and shelter for three days. Honest 
Jadu Kundu ! Little did he dream when, in compliance 
I with one of the most amiable customs of the country, he 
L gave shelter to a poor houseless stranger, [hat for hfs 
t good service, for ivhich he sought no return, his name 
I would live in immortal verse. The poet then went down 
I Ihe Gharai and crossed ihe I>arakeswar, and reached 
mdurpur, where Gangadas did him some service. At 
I last Mukunda Ram crossed the Datnodar and reached 
I Kuchutya in much distress, the children crying for food. 
I Oppressed with hunger, the poet fell asleep near a 
I tank, and saw the goddess Chandi in a vision, and 
; bade liim sing her glory. Soon after, the poet 
r found shelter in the village ofAnra in the district of 
Midnapnr, where he accosted the zemindar Bankura Deh 
I verse for which he was rewarded with five aris of 
dhan. The zemindar received the talented stranger with 
open arms, and engaged him as a tutor to his son, Raghu- 
nath. In those days zemindars delighted in gathering 
[ learned and talented men round them, and as there was 
no reading public, this was the only sort of encouragement 
that learning received. 

Mukunda Ram, who obtained the title of Kabi 

Kankan, had two sons, Sivaram and Mahesh, and two 

( daughters Chitrarekha and Jashoda, The descendants of 

the poet slill live, nul in Daniiiiya, hut in the iiciyhbouriog 



Tillage of B.iinan. The descendants of Righimntfi, the 
pupil and protettor of ihe poet, live in Seiiapat 
village about four miles frorn Ann ; their estates have | 
all been taken over by the Kaja of Biirdwan. 

Mukundii Knm has left us two poems, Tlie first is thfr i 
tale of KalaWetu, a hunter, and bis wife Fiillara ; atid the 1 
other oiie is Ihe celebrated story of Sfimanta Sadagar, 
We will briefly marrale tiie plot of each poent. 

The hook bi'tiins, as usual, with prayers to several 
gods and ^odde?Bes, and with an account of Cliandi, 
previous existence as the daughter of Daksha, the destruc- 
tion of his celebrated sacrifice by Siva, Chandi's second i 
birth as the dauL'hter of the Himalayas, the destruction 
of Kama, the grief and relts;ioiis penances of Chandi, 
and her final union with Siva." Then follows the story of ] 
Kalaketu. 

Kalaketu the hero of the poem is a hunter of | 
low birth, and proves to l>e the strorrgest anTong the 
(trong. He frequents the wood every day with bis bow 
and arrows, and kills wild beastn, often fighting numbers \ 
of thL-m single-haiTded. His fanti; as a brave young 
hunter increases day by day, and ir> course of time he is 
married to Fullara. The married life of Kalaketu and J 



• For warn of space we are unnHe la make any extra 
the render will find many passages in Ihia pan of llie wnilt full ti 
the choicest humour. We woirid refer hSin lo Ihe cfiapules belwefll 
Haia atiH Parmli, as well its to the tcRrels of WiiiBen al Ihdr oWI 
evil fale, when ihey aee the handsoioe face and foim of the hride 
ijroom, Siva. Most of our re^iilers know the celebrated passages t 
Bbarat Chandtn on similar sulijectE, bul mdst of them rio not kn<rt 
Ihat ihtae pas-^agcs of Bharat Chandra aie only iinilalions I 
oiii^innl oJ Mukimda \iara. 



MTKUNDA RAM AND HlsVtjn.UjDI, lOI 

Fullara has been well depicted by thp^'poel, and the 
Birongest impression that one receives fforp-'a perusal 
of the poem is its intense reality. The huiitpf, strong 
and robust, but somewhat nide in his habits, frequents 
the forests and lives on the proceeds of his spoil. * AtfcL _ 
the poor but faithful Fullara takes the meat to the mark'et,*!.' 
cooks food for her husband, and administers to his wants'.- 
like a careful housewife that she is. 

But Chandi will not allow her favourite Kalaketu to 
pine in poverty. She appears in his hut during his 
absence as a woman of superb beauty, and gives Fullara 
to understand that she is desirous of sharing with 
her the affections of Kalaketu. Poor, simple-minded 
Fullara ! She is in a great fright at seeing a rival of 
such beauty, and with ill-concealed jealousy she ad- 
vises her to return to her husband, and never to leave 
the paths of virtue. A long conversation ensues, and 
the whole is one of the most interesting passages in the 
work. The fair intruder however is immovable, and we 
almost think we see the smile of ridicule which curls her 
sweet lips as she listens to her rival. Fullara then 
discourses on her own sorrows, and tries to dissuade 
the fair visitant from sharing them, and the eloquence 
with which she dwells on her poverty and troubles 
all the twelve months in the year, would almost affect 
any listener. But the disguised goddess says, truly 
enough, that she has wealth of her own with which 
she will make Kalaketu happy. Throughout the pas- 
sage the replies of the goddess have a double meaning. 
Must of our Bengali readers are familiar with the 
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account in BRnliflt Chandra's poetry, which Chandi 3ive4i 

of herself io-l^viac the ferryman wheri he takes her a 

the_ rivari'.'-The goddess, while virtually giving a true^ 

accofl«jt of herself, makes the ferryman believe that she is 

Ajifff'^onian who has left her husband's home in grief. 

.'./Btft most of our readers are wo/ aware that the passage 

'•.■;., 'is only a copy of a similar passage in Mukunda Ram's 

l' ' poetry, and in some places it is a copy word for word.* 

• We give a few extrrcts iiere from ihe tematkable conveisalion 
between Fullara and Chj.niU, but prudently reftiiin fram venlurinB 
to iranslnle them into English, 

1^ ^ ■511 c^'s vfinn ®<rla 1 

ugcs ^aai ■efi?6fl ^T$51 5»t5 n 

^m ^ts T?jt» ^tb:5 ^fr w'tff I 

^"fsil S9|ta C7M atTl 5a\^ 1 

q-riT vfii?l sl^i ^^m T^^m\ I 

C*\^ BTf^ "*15t5 ffi151 'F? 1«I >olTI I 
^aTtni ■BTSBl 'Pniit ®i?ti II 

^^«n TvCf f^fs o?[a ^K*t!il c^ni^i 1 
^T^ nsi ^c? ^m ft^ii SS15I 1 

^sra^ it«i ?t^ ■^fif ^^mn ^« I 

w:if ft^ ^ it^fs^lM ^aal I 
^ ?t^ ^"(l '^il -iw^'^ ^al 8 
2rE5l 155 mill at71?t ?«( I 

^sv, ^ifi( ni^ ai*f^ ^fHf » 
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We should add that here, as elsewhere, the extracts we 
have given from Mukunda Ram are from the scholarly 
edition of his works comiJiled from old manuscripts. 

Fullara says :— 

The goddess in disguise saya; — 

fifSI ■WIl'ITIl 11 ^M ^CiI3 1? 

^^ 1lc=i >nit>i iratT 1 

■fliiT f gsi f 17 «ifm mti mr? 515 

^f%5|TPI iltf^ tTHf^ ^['ft t 
fvf^3 5^5lPl fil^^'^ II 

fM>( 2=5^ 'I'^ll ^W TStCI? qtBIl 
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Poor Fullara, when she finds all her entreaties and 
tears are of no avail, leaves the hut and goes to meet ] 
her husband in the agony of her heart. She n 

'Tie ^ itffl 1H5 c^ct I 
f t9"i bT'it^ 'rfs iffiia tW? ifs 

t* ^fl flffil Tl^iS c^M 1 

Jixviiia Jiast:^ Ttf^i ^cuif ^M 
ifTii r*fi):"5 11R1 ins I 



bra says ;- 

«^ Cf!l ^ ^fS TlT ^5 ftfl Ife 

cy? iic? ^'ic^n^ ?I^i II 
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with Kalaketu who is equnlly struck at the remarkable 
beauty of the fair visitant, but pohtely rebukes her for 
coming alone into his house. Cliaiidi makes no reply, 
on which Kalaketu, with his accustomed boorishness, 
wants to send her out somewhat unceremoniously, and 
even takes to his bow and arrows. But lo ! his strength 
fails him, and he stands like a pictured warrior, un- 
able to shoot. Chandi then discovers herself, and to 
make a long story short, points out the spot where 
gold and treasures are buried, and Kalaketu be- 
comes 3 rich man. By order of Chandi be hews down 
a forest, and founds a new town dedicated to the 



In his account of the founding of the new town the 
poet gives us a graphic picture of the manners of the 
times in which the work was written. The way in which 
raiyats were induced to settle in a new village, the rights 
and immunities promised to them, the loan of cattle and 
grain and money given them, the different customs of the 
people of different faiths and castes, — Muhammadans, 
Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, Goalas, Telis, Kamars, 
Kumars, &c., — all this has been depicted with a fidelity 
and photographi'i minuteness unequalled in the whole 
range of Bengali literature. 

Among the men who come to dwell in the new town, 
Gujral, is one Bharu Datta an astute Kayastlia and an 
impudent impostor. The poet has displayed a remark- 
able power in delineating this character. His vanity is 
unbounded, and the coolest impudence suppUes the 
place of real worth. We subjoin a passage in which 



lofi 
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Bharu D.itla at his first meeting with Kalaketu g 

a boastful account of himself. There is a vein of the I 

richest humour pervading the passage.* 

C*t&1 «r3l il?l ?S fi^^l C9fHSl C*iBl Bit 

1%1 ^qCSI ^fn ^1 JPI sCif ftfiT 

1*1^3 CIH Tl?irt51 II 

•*rt?»r|Ti ^? -^frn iftrs est?!? CfM 

fc?i iTci fiBlc"a ^?c^ I 

c^n ^^ TW 5^ BTfTii r^9 >(9i 

frcT tr^ TBI iH'^i I 
^t5 5^*1 wR5 ^3^ ^Isg wlcf 

^ 'llinitu C5isn ^t *iial erfa sfsil 

^ amt su cEi^ ^? C5^ if3 it^ 

Its iTfiri =11 ^^c^ ili^i II 
TlW ^Sff ft« t^ f^5 c^ UwH ^$1 

iiri ttar ?r» aTai ?fi Bftfii ^nr ^ 
*(^*IM ^h^^t^ slft:^ II 
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The late hunter i 



good judge of character ; 
his word, and honors hira 



he takes Bharu Datta at his wi 
and entrusts him with power. Such mer* when in- 
vested with poiver invariably turn oppressive, and 
Bharu D^itta is no exception to the rule. The people 
loudly murmur, and Kalaketu finds oui his mistake 
and turns Bharu out of his office. With his usual 
effrontry and cunning, Bharu goes over to the King 
of Kaiinga, arouses his jealousy at the sudden great- 
ness of Kalaketu, and brings about a war between 
the two kings. Kalaketu is beaten and confined, but 
Chatidi wil! not desert her follower. She appears in a, 
vision to the King of Kaiinga ; and the next morning 
Kalaketu is released and sent to his own country, and 
Bharu 'Datta is disgraced. 

The story of Srimanta Sadagar, which forms the 
subject of the second poem of Mukunda Ram, is so 
well known to most of our readers that a brief account 
of it will suffice. Dhanapati, a Gandhn Banik by caste 
and trader by profession, e^thibits his pigeons to the king 
one day, and it so happens that one of the pigeons 
Dies ofT aud drops where KnuUana a girl of twelve 
is playing. Dhanapati goes to her and demands her 
pigeon, and is at the same time pleased with the amiable 
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face and demeanour 
cousin o! Khullana, 



and » 



hesita 



of the young girl, Hfs wife i 
and as merry repartees are allowed 
1 such relatives, Khullana replies to him merriiy 
tily. Proposals follow, and Khullana's father con- 
. the match. But his wife Ramhhahati naturally 1 
:s to give her only girl to a man wlio has already I 
a wife, and administers a sound curtain lecture to her 
inate, spiced with such mild epitliets as "*Ii.5 «C^ ^^CV I 
•ta". with which many a careful house-wife in modern 1 
as well as in ancient times lias expressed her kind re- j 
gnrds for her husband. The bridegroom Dhanapali I 
too has the benefit of a similar lecture from his » 
Lahana, cousin of Khullana, for wishing to marry I 
again at tiiis mature age; but a kind word turneth 
away wrath, and Dhanapati knows the truth of the saying 
He accosts Labana in the politest of terms, says that 
the new bride is only to relieve Lchana of her menial 
work, and gives her gold for oniameiits which have 
always a. magic effyet in comfortirtg and composing 
the female mind. The marriage follows, but the happy 
pair are not allowed lo taste its sweets. The king 
wishes to have a golden cage foe a pet bird, and 
Dhanapali is ordered to go to Eastern Bengal where 
Buch articles were manufactured. Dhanajwti leaves his 
village in the District of Burdwan, leaving his new 
wife Khullana to the tender mercies of her fellow-wife 

For some time the two wives live in peace, but as 
often happens in Hindu families, a female servant 
funieiits their jealousies and arouses their hatred towards 
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each other. Durbala, a character very powerfully drawn, 
repairs to the elder wife Lahana, discourses on the beauty 
of Khiillana, and impresses on Lahana that Dhana- 
pati will neglect her on his return. Such insinuations 
arouse Lahana's jealousy, and after some subterfuges 
she has a letter forged, purporting to come from 
Dhanapati, and directing that KhuUana should he 
employed in tending goats. Khullana is no patient 
Griselda, for Mukunda Ram never paints characters with 
superhuman virtues or vices. Khullana, though the 
heroine of the poem, is like any ordinary woman of flesh 
and blood, and it is no part of the poet's scheme to 
represent her as possessed of extraordinary patience or 
virtue. She falls out with her fellow-wife, and even returns 
her taunts and blows. 

Khullana however succumbs at last, and consents to 
take out her husband's goats every day to the fields to 
graze. With a heavy heart and bitter tears she goes 
through this unaccustomed and humiliating task, and 
the account of her long sufferings and sorrows and 
of her wanderings in fields and jungles, her soliloquies 
and addresses to birds, her sleep and her dream of 
her mother, — these are among the most affecting passages 
in the work.* 



' We make a few enliacts here. 
^1 llt^l Wt *n*l £518 511:1 I 
ifir ^ '"T cm:? ifta afliTi II 

ctfsi 6ai|r6 aT(l '^if^ nn w t 
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Chandt at last comes to the rescue of Kliultatia. She 
appears to Lahana- in a vision and upbraids her, ancl 
Lahana repents, embraces KhuUana as her sister, and \ 

«t^3 E3rt C5r?I f«OT 1* t] I 

^r^iii ifwt^ •ftf? ^a ^ II 
«iTtsa serjft ci^ ?ira dsr i 

fW fan 5tfe3I ST5=n =n Cf fl C3al tt 

5:cf ?ct ts'il "la'i'flCT «n:^ i 

fjrtT^:^ ar'R'I'r t=5Bi 'jif^Pi I 
Tl^ ^1^ ^it'T f5c^!i a«tn II 
^fa ^Wt w^ 1^)1 BfRi ^pr I 
^^Jl -nt^ Tt« 9f5ig aniri"! ii 
«ii?9i "^>r« ^1^ a^*9 ^'R I 

HTfaai asrt^l ^^■|i c*? fR I 



II was for 3. Sui liird that ber husband went to East Eengal I 
procure a golden cage, and Khullan.i burets forth into an enclamatioB ^ 
of gtitf on seeing a pair uf Siii bird? on Ihe tree : — 

tNI -sbi "jfa fi^ta Jirsw -qts^ i 
i:fl\? c^l ait^f* c?fsi aiff fit »!« 
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relieves her of her humiliating work. Soon after Dhana- 
pati, who like an easy-going, pleasure-loving man was 
leading a life of pleasure in Eastern Bengal, returns to his 
country with the golden cage, and who is so happy 

^Wil ^firs all iirii fw^ Jit ^U 

frst"91I f^V CTFf«l5l ( 

lit^ci .3%^ Bfia f iCT I 

^■*lf^ ital ai irtw II 
-ttalu «ftt9i TWl CT^ rtt^ '3;t ■^11 

csiirtc^nrf'stc^cJit^^fr 1 
■?a ft^ "^-^it^ TtT? 'sfW^ all 

il-g !jrn citli^ ^*i? II 
'ift^Itii ffirai Will 5:^t3 ?fs^ Bini 

a? i^ltll ^ifl^'^tifSI I 

St^ 0m TTTfi ^* ^H^n «tinf 5f 



srl iT« ■^^ ^"t^ I 

f65 t^=TES(f5? II 

fK.9 c-sl-i ^^ *rT5i ^5^^ 
feg l^ c^a CBlii II 



as the youiis and beauteous KhuUana, the darling oE I 
her husband ? 



C5t3 ic^ -si^i^ ft^ti ift^ 



^ncf f'Ttt *ttl ^*fsi icf 



a'g Ti[!:3rai5t rar? ^f?r ^m 



^sifpfrrfsTTfiii 



S Jl^f^Pl 



T? iTttS ^f^ f*fC3 (I 

■aft* itw ^^ I 

■515 USTT? 5f5 El^ flf 

ai^r^ WT1 'Ttil II 



KhuUana's address to the Ivokil also deserves 1q be quoled :— 

lltpra fWTl1^r-r fil^BI Sffil flft 

fe^ 5fC^5 cntC;? 'n II 

^1 s^;^ «i^i»i ^=T3l II 
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We shall not dwell on the joy of the yonng wife on 
Ihe return of her husband ; nor on the schemes of Durbala 
who, true to her character, goes first to congratulate 
Khullana with " 113 «!:'I^ £Eft ■<n I'tl'sl^si .jcjj" &c., and 
then to I--ihana to foment her anger and jealousy with 
"'(Ri'SPfS ^ 5t1 TStaBf^-a" &c. Then follows a graphic 
account of Dutbala's bringing things from the market and 
1!he young wife cooks them vi'ith skill of a M/ Je a/ isine 
to please Irer husband. Lahana attempts to conceal her 
crtielty towards Khullana by many specious excuses, 

■^:«a »n:-5T c?l5lt 1 

'5[fll'JVC3 f5r3 "nil lit II 

ffw -eiicf ^'n c*it iitft tra ^fi 
4? ^^w ¥t^ ^Tt?1 II 

ara fif^ cfsp' Ta=ti 1 

fl5!BMt ?t*( S!^1 M 

■^i« ^15 ^w fsi s^ra^ ^t^ 

c^f^i ^st 'sg? f* frfs I 
^RCfra irt cf^tf^ 11 
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and vainly tries lo dissuade Khullnna from going to hef 
lord. Neadlcis it is to dwell on the raptures of the meet- 
ing betiveeii Dhanapati and Kliullana who appears in 
au[>erb dress and heauty, recourrts her sufferings, but ] 
forgets them all in the embraces of her lord. 

But there is no rest for the merchant. The king i 
in want of some spices, and Dhanapati must again leave 
his home and his young wife, then with child, and 
sail to Ceylon for the spices. Going down the Ajay 
river, the vessel comes to the modern Hugli River, and 
successively passes by Nabadwip, Santipur, Tribeni, and i 
then comes into the boisterous Megna. There a storm 1 
arises and destroys most of the boats, TTie merchant then 
comes into the land of the Firingis (Portuguese) whom the 1 
po?t has described in very uncomplimentary language. 
After this the merchant must come out into the open sea, 
and the poet's notions of geography become somewhat 
hazy, for he makes his hero pass first through a sea of 
prawns and lobsters, then through a sea of crabs, then 
ihrough one of snakes, then of alligators, then of cowi 
then of conches I Any how the merchant at last manages 
to come to Setubandha and thence to Celyon. In 



s Dhan 






sight, 



superb beauty sitting on a loll 
phant ! He narrates this story 
lakes him to be a liar and an ira 
him, and so ends his adventure. 

At Ujjaini, Khullana has a 
Sripati or Stimanta. In course of 



through the deception of 
Ws., that of a damsel of 
i and swallowing an 
o the King of Ceylon who 
impostor and imprisons 



1 whom she names 
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up to a boy, and with other hoys goes to the village 
Patshala. One day, Ifie guru gets anjrry with Sriniatita, 
and taunts him in very vulgar terms in reference to the 
absence of his father. The boy returns home, and 
thongh of lender years, resolves on going in quest of his 



on is vain, the boy has the de' 
I, and he has made itp his mind, 
has not the heart to let her son go 
from whose bourne his father had 
Chandi comes down, consoles the 
id promises to take special care of 



father. All persu 
termination of a n 
Poor Khullan; 
to that distant regi 
not returned ; tii 
distressed mother, 
the son. Srimanta Sadagar sets sail, and in due time 
reaches Ceylon after witnessing the strange damsel on 
the lotus whom his father had seen. He repeats the 
story to the King of Ceylon who orders him to be executud 
for telling a lie. Poor Srimanta is led to the place of 
execution, but still remains unaltered in his faith towards 
Chandi, whom he addresses in the thirty-four consonants of 
the Bengali alphabet, — an address which Rharat Chandra 
has imitated in his Bidya Sundar. The goddess descends 
in the shape of an old Brahman' woman, and ultimately 
rescues Srimanta after beating back the whole force of 
the king. The king at last discovers Chandi and wor- 
ships her, honors her protege Srimanta, and promises to 
bestow his daughter Susila on him. But Srimanta is dis- 
consolate, and will not marry till he sees his father. At 
his request the king releases all the prisoners, and they 
are one by one provided with money and things and sent 
bome. The heart of the child throbs at the sight of his 
father whom he has never seen before, and the old man 
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gives a true account of himself to the young Srinianta, 
little knowing that it is his own son he is speaking to. 
Sriinnnta still remains incognito, and hands over the last 
will and testament which his father had left with Khullana 
before leaving home. Affecting is the passage in which 
the old man, on seeing the letter, suddenly recollects- 
his distant home and cries out in bitter grief. The soij 
discovers himself, and they both return home to tht 
bosom of their family. 

Such are the plots of Mutunda Ram's poems ; with 
regard to the merits of his poetry we have said much 
already. Its most remarkable feature is its intense 
reality. Many of the incidents are superhuman and mira- 
culous, but the thoughts and feelings and sayings of 
his men and women are perfectly natural, recorded witb 
a fidelity which has no parallel in the whole range of 
Bengali literature. 

The characters of Mukunda Ram, loo, are not 
princes and princesses, but men and women in the 
ordinary ranks of life, a hunter of low caste and his 
wife, a trader and his two wives. The poet has no 
ordinary powers of character- painting. All the pictures- 
he has drawn are from life; and often, without almost 
intending it, he hits off in a few lines a character, 
clear and distinguishable from all others. Kalaketu Is 
boorish, strong, brave and simple-miuded hunter, Fullara 
a poor dutiful wife, Murari Sil an astute shop-keeper, 
Bharu Datta an impudent and pretending impostor, 
Dhanapati an ease-loving, easy-going, elderly, well-to-do 
trader, Lahana and KhttlUina ate rival wives, with all 
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the faults and angry passions of rival wives, and Durbala 
is a scheming old servant, with all the mischievousness. 
and self-importance of old servants in Hindu households. 
Pathos is a strong point in Mukunda Ram'^ writings. 
A sufferer hinaself,. he has a ready syitipatby for all 
sufferers ; and poor FuUara and poor Khullana are not 
ordinary sufferers. Mukunda Kam's language is flowing,, 
perspicuous and musical^ and a quiet humour pervades, 
his poetry. 
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Eighteenth century. 

It is possible to be a true poet without being a great 
poet, and Ram Prasad Sen is a true poet, every inch of 1 
him. In his life and acts, no less than in his songs, the- J 
poet predominates over the man. 

Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya will always- ' 
figure in the annats of Bengali literature as a liberal and 
enlightened patron of learning. The court of Krishna 
Chandra was an assemblage of poets and learned Brah- 
nians. Of these, two have left their names and works 
to posterity. Ram Prasad Sen and Bharat Chandra Rai 
are the two great poets of the eighteenth century. 

Ram Prasad Sen, a Vaidya by caste, was born in 
KumarhatEa >n Halisahar in the district of Nadiya, pro- 
bably about 1720. He was the son of Ram Ram Sen, 
and the grandson of Rauieswara Sen ; and he had a son 
named Ram Djlal, and a daughter named Jagadiswari. 

In early life he went to Calcutta as a Sarltar or 
agent of a well-to-do citizen; but like Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, he filled his ledger books with poetry, and 
composed songs when he should have cast up accounts. 
The Head Sarkar took offence at this gross breach of 
all rules and precMents, and took the trembling 
young poet and his account books to his master. 
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The latter, however, very unlike tlie elder Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, appreciated the talent of the young novice; and 
what was the surprise of the old Sarkar when the master, 
instead of reproving the bad accountant, admired the 
true poet, and sent him back to liis native village on a 
pension of 30 Rupees per mensem. It is seldom that 
men of business appreciate talent so quickly or honor 
genius so handsomely. We transcrilie the song which is 
said to have specially charmed the young accnuniant's 
master. It is a song addressed to the goddess Kali, 
and clothed in metaphor, as Ram Prasad's songs 
generally are.* 

Ram Prasad, once more in his native village, gave 
full vent to his talent for songs. He had no work to do, 
HO cares and anxieties to disturb his peace. Life for 
him was as a sweet poem, — one sweet song full of 
pathos and feeling. Ho was a Tantrika a devout wor- 
shipper of Kali, and he was careless of this world, and 

'(tf't ciiJi? ^m"^ ^ "i^fii ) 

^risra fsiri ^m. ^rra c>r a csi^n faTaifs » 

"flff csi^n wnn 11^1 « "sin i;B aitftr 5if=) I 
■sniif ^c?i SIR ttim ?Tsi? fit5 ^tfit 5(f5 I 
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■lived in his faith in Kali. Kali of Sakti, Durga of 
Chandi, is not an unapproachable deity ; she is the 
ideal of a Hindu mother, tender and loving beyond 
expression, ministering to every want and helpful in i 
every difficulty. In her illimitable love she must put i 
«p even with the rejiroaches of her wayward sons f 
and the songs to Kali are oftener complaints of her cruelty 
than thanksgivings for her mercy. Most of the songs of 
Rim Prasad relate to Kali, and it is impossible to con- 
vey to the English reader any thing of the pathos and I 
(he tenderness with which the poet appeals to his deity, I 
or rather the child appeals to his mother. In this con- 
sists the beauty, the simplicity, the sweetness of Rain. 
Prasad's songs, a sweetness so overpowering, that evew 
to the present day the listener is affected by them a9 
the very beggars of our towns sing the strains of Raru- 
Prasad from street to street. 

The fame of Ram Prasad Sen spread from day to day, 
till at last Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya heard 
of him, and welcomed him, and listened to his songs. To 
know the poet was to admire him, to know the man was 
to like him, and Ram Prasad soon rose in the Raja's 
favour. He rewarded him with the title of Kabiranjan, 
and with the more substantial gift ofaioo bigahs of 
rent-free land. In return, Ram Prasad wrote a poem on 
the well-known story of Bidya Sundar, and dedicated 
it to the Raja. We must admit, this work is disappointing 
to the reader. It was not in Ram Prasad's line to write 
long narrative poems, and his attempt was a failure. Pro- 
bably too his anxiety to make the present commensurate 
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cith ihe kindness of the Raja hampered him in his cora- 
ipDsition. We may therefore dismiss this snlqect with the 
Temark, that the Siiija Sundar of Ram Prasnd is generally 
stiff and artil^cial, hut shews a thorough mastery of an 
•all iterative though somewhat artificial Stj'le.* 

Seperaii Stories are told about Ram Prasad. It 
is said he went to Murshidahad with Raja Krishna 
Chandra, and sang to the Raja in a iioat on the Hugli. 
The boat of Naivab Surajuddawla passed that way, 
-and the Subahdar was pleased with Ram Prasad's songs, 
g^ot him into his own boat, and coLBiaanded him to sing. 
Kara Prasad sang in Hindi, but the Subahdar would have 
none of it, and ordered Ram Prasad to sing the same 
■songs he had sung just before. The poet did so, and it 
lis said, the Subahdar was charmed with the performance. 

* Bid-ra's lament on the apprehension af Siiuilar, 
C^JJ 1^ C^f "^^ CtlCi^ 51^ 1131 B-S 
fW51 fn^llg^ &3t1 I 

sifat 4t c^*i itcu ca^i fti c^ii 

The Quetn's lament mi the deteclim of her da„s\le>' i frailly. 



'in'i address to the King. 

f'ica 5tf=i itri 91^ it=i ^ fr I 
fli 1-^ ^*! 1^ ^«as1 *i 



A curious story is told of Ram Prasad's death. On 
'the last day of the Kali Puja, when the Hiigli was covered 
with boats carrying the images of Kali, Ram Prasad 
became unusually excited. He sang of Kali till, by one I 
account, he jumped from his boat into the river and v 
drowned, or by another account, he -fell down in a 9\voon I 
and died. 

We quote below a few of the most pt^ular songs df 1 
Ram Prasad.* 

■i^TR it=Tfl a*!*i iitral tra "siliW ^ijisi ^irs ctMI i 
^MT *itiTa T[«c^ c^iEl fiiRi 'sasi 5c^ ^\ i 

•vrj ■w -rsrc^ ^ =rraig;^i m^ ti t 

>fl«R ■ajl'm c^^ ^^E^ ^tii ^« viii c^§ n^ I 

•f^^ra TlM ff^ -afwi ^l« C?^ CTl^TI ilC^ Citl I 

■axl ^t^i 6l^ii ■^ic? ifffa ^1 (^ I 
fcia sm 3fli ^ra g;:'^ st^ ck^ -ais 1 

»(r|T! ®l^[*i f?5ii3i a*; mn b^Kii cii 11 

rtc< f^ii "scTii Tic? ^n If* Prcsf if^iss 1 
*Tir3 ^^1 r.^ 11 (Str^a jr^i c^k csia a ^r«a n>f t 
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Ohe great charm of his poetry consists in the simple 
homely similes, always drawn from familiar objects of 
k)wly village life. The cultivated nice- field, the ferry 
boat, the village market, the oil-mill, such are the objects- 
of his similes, round which he entwines- his feeling songs- 
with the most touching effect. 

The eighteenth century produced many other poets- 
in Bengal^ and Ghanaram's voluminous work, written* 
early in the century, has recently been pubHshed, But 
Ghanaram andi other poets like him are little luibwn to- 
the reading public of Bengal. The songs of Ram. 
Prasad and the poetry of Bharat Chandra are the greatest 
literary products of this century;. 
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Bharat Ch,\ndra Rai. 

, EighieeHth century. 

CoNTPMPORANEOusLV With Ram Prasad Setv and equaify- \ 
favoured by Rnja Krishna Chandra Rai, lived a more- ' 
skilful poet, Ihe talented Bharat Chandra Rai, — a "mine- 
of talent" or GuiKikar,-^!.^ the Raja called him. 

Bharat Chandra Rai was the foiirth son- of Raj» 
Karen d ra Na rain Rai, a Zemindar of Burdwan. The seat 
of his zemindari was at Pandua in the Fargana- of Bhur- 
sut, and 1m5- residence was surrounded on all sides by 
n moat, traceir of which are visible tO' the present day. 
Narendrn Nnrain had disputes with K-irti Chandra Rai, 
Raja of Burriwan, and made insulting allusions with re- 
ference to Kirti Chandra's nwither. The queen mother 
was incensed, and sent an army which attacked and- 
took the forts of Bhabampur and Phndua, and dusolated- ■ 
the slates of Narendra Narain, Narendra Narain waS' 
reduced to penury, and his young son Bharat Chandra- 
fled for shelter to the house of his maternal uncle at 
Nawapara, near Ga/ipur, in the Pargana of Mandalghat. 
There he studied grammar and dictionary, and at the age 
of fourteen retutned to his native village, and married a fjirl 
of the village Sarada. The match was considered dis- 
honorable, and Bharat Chandra's elder brothers reproved 
him for it. The future poet left liis home in disgust, and- 




took shelter with one Riivn Chandra Mimshi, a Kayastha 
inhabitant of Debanandpur near Bansliana in the 
district of Hugli, and there Gonin>enced the study of 
Persian. 

The first poenre that ISiarat Chandra pul:iiishcd to 
the world were composed inid;:r curious circumstartces. 
Bliarat Chandra was asktd to lead hymns to Saiya 
Narain on a certain occasior> by ibe peopk; wiih whom 
he lived. The festive day came, and how great wa» 
the surprise of the people when, instead of reading the 
verses usually read on si>ch occasions, he read out Iripadi 
verses specially composed by hint for the occasion. 
How much greater was their astonishment when on 
being asked to chant verses again a few days after on 
a similar occasion, he read out a new set of chmtpadi 
verses which he had comixised afresh on. the same 
subject. The poet was then only fifteen. 

At the age of twenty Bharat returned home, and as 
he was well versed in the Persian language, he went 
over to thti court of the Raja of Burdwan, as a Muktear 
or agent for his brothers for their joint estate, 

Bharat's brothers however fa.iled to remit reirt in due 
time, and the Raja, actuated probably by his old grudge 
against the family, conSscated the estate and took it 
over as his kkas lands. Eharac was imprudent enough- 
to fffotest, and he was imprisoned. Poor Bharat 
Chandra was now in utter misery, but he did not lose 
heart. He britied the jailor and escaped, and at once 
fled to Cuttack, where he lived under patronage of Sira 
Bhalta the Mahratta Subahdar of the place. Cuttack, 
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as our readers know, has always been a great stronghold 
of tlie Vaishnavas, and in tliair cotuiiatiy Dharat turned 
a Vdishnava and assumed the dress and demeanour of 
the sect. Shortly after, while on his journey to Brinda- 
ban, he was surprised by some of his distant relatives 
al Khanakul Krishnagar. As rigid Hindus, they were 
shocked at the conversion of the poet. They prevented 
hiin from, goinj; to Brindaban, and after much persuasion 
made him forsake his Vaishnava dress, and liharat was a 
Hindu householder once more. The readers ol Annada 
^rf'i^ii/ know that in describing the double conversion 
of Vyasa, who first became a Vaishnava and then a 
Sakta or Saiva, the poet has portly explained and' partly 
apologized for his own conduct. 

After a short residence at his father-in-law's house 
at Sarada, Btiarat Chandra went over to Chandranagar, 
where Indra Narairv Pal Chaudhuri, Dewan of the 
French Government, received him with honor. This 
Pal Chaudhuri was a friend of Raja Krishna Chandra of 
Nadiya, a-nd used to lend him. money. On one occa- 
sion, when Raja Krishna Chandra came to Chandra 
nagar, Indra Karain introduced the poet to him. The 
Raja was pleased with the young poet, look him 
to Krishnaghar, and appointed him. as a Pandit of his 
court on a monthly pay 06 40 Rs. He was pleased 
with the short pieces which the- poet now and then com- 
posed, and asked him to compose a long poem, Annada 
Miingai, after the style of Mukunda Ram'S Chandi. 
Eharat composed the poem, and a Brahman of the 
name of Nilmani Samodac set it to music, and sa: 
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before the Raja in parts as it was composed. At the 
request of the Rija the talc of Bidya Suiidur was subse- 
quently embodied in the \vork. Krishna Ghaniira 
was so pleased with the poet that he made hiui a 
grant of loo Rs. to enable hira to build a house at 
Mulajor which village he leased to the pos on a rent 
of Rs. 600 per annum. 

Shortly afterwards, an incursion of the Mahrattas 
compelled Raja Tilalc Chandra Rai of Burdwan 10 flei 
with his mother to Kanguchi near Mulajor, and they 
took/rtCw; lease of the village from the Raja of Rrishna- 
ghar in the name of a servant Ram Deb Nag. This 
Nag proved to be an oppressive Patnidar, and Bharat 
Chandra took a poet's revenge in a set of Sanskrit verses 
entitled -the "Najashtaka" or the eight verses on Nag, The 
Raja was so pleased with this performance that he made 
over to Bharat Chandra i6 Bigbas at Mulajor and 150 
Eighas at Ghusti rent-free, intending that Bharat should 
remove to the latter place if he chose. But Bharat's 
co-villagers would not allow him to leave, and Bharat 
continued to live at Muiajor. Bharat died at the age of 48, 
in the year 1760. 

Critics have formed very different estimates of Bharat 
Chandra's poetical powers. Many of our countrymen 
of the old school would place him in the highest rank of 
poets, but we are unable to share this opinion. Bharat 
Chandra with ail his gifts is but an imitator of Mukunda 
Ram, and we confess that Bharat Chandra's artificial 
and polished strains strike us as lifeless, when compared 
with the simple and faithful pictures from nature, with 
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which Mokiinda Ram's works are replete. Miiknnda 
Ram draws from natyre, Bharat Chandra daubs his 
pictures with gorgeams colours, Bharat Chandra is 
the more polished and artificial poet, Mukunda Rata 
is the truer painter and the greattr poet. 

That Bharat Chandra has his beauties, none will 
deny. His three works Annmla Jtfanqaf, Biiya Sitndar, 
«itd AfaiKiniit form one continuous story, and are 
in reality but one work. Like Mukunda Ram, Bharat 
Chandra intends to glorify the name and dei;ds of the 
goddess Ulna or Chandi, and instead of narrating 
the story of an imaginary hero, be has taken up the story 
of the life of Bhabanand Mazumdar, the renowned an- 
cestor of his patron and benefactor. Raja Krishna 
Chandra Rai of Nadiya. The poet begins with an 
account of the birth of Uma, the great feast given 
by Daksha to which Siva was not invited, the self- 
immolation of Uma in consequence, her second birth 
as daughter of the Himalayas, her marriage with 
Siva, and other mythological stories with which every 
Hindu is familiar. The poet's rare power of graceful 
versification enables him to tell these stories with 
effect, the reader p'.Tuses page after page with the 
same sense of pleasure, and at times he is struck with 
passages in which the poet shews a keen sense of 
humour. Such, for instance, is the description of Siva's 
marriage, and such again is the account of his disputes 
with his young wife. We need scarcely remiud ouC 
readers, however, that in all these descriptions Eharat 
is a ck.se imimtor of Mukunda Ram. 
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We need not slop to jinrtate how llie great poet 
and saint, Vyasa, quarrelled with Siva, and made an 
abortive attempt to build up a new Benares to rival 
the town of Benares where Siva is worshipped by all. 
We pass over all this, and at last find Uma on her way 
to the house of Bhabanand Mazumdar. She has to 
cross a stream, and the account she gives of herself to the 
ferryman is justly regarded as remarkable specimen of 
artistic poetry. The whole passage " may be interpreted 
in two different ways, and while the ferryman under- 
stands her to be the neglected wife a( a Kulin Brahman 
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vfho has many other wives, ihe goddess obscurely 
gives a true account of herself. Oiir readers will perceive 
that this passage is only an imitation of a similar- 
in[;enious passage in Mukunda Ram's work ; but we con- 
fess the imitation is superior to the original both in, I 
grace and hi art, for Bharat is superior to Mukunda' 
Ram in art. Uma at last reaches the house of 
Bhahanand Maznmdar, and from that day the house 
rises in glory and importance. Pratap Aditya Rai, a 
refractory Zemindar of Jessorelswaripur, defies the power 
of the Emperor Aurungzeb, and the renowned Man Sinha 
is sent to quell the chief. That warrior finds some diffi- 
culty in carrying his furces over She swamps and marshes 
of Southern J'.engal, and Bhabanand renders him signal 
assistance. .-Yt last a battle is fought of which we have a 
spirited though somewhat grotesque description, and 
Pratap Aditya is killed. It is when Bhabanand is accom- 
panying Man Sinha in his marches that he narrates to the 
Rajput chief the storj- of J?idya Stindar ; so that that 
story is not a portion of the main plot in any way. 

In the story of Bidya Sundar the poet has tried to 
cast a stain on the Raj family of Burdwan, and his early 
disputes with that family must have impelled him to the 
task. The German poet Heine sings : 

Affront Ihe living pfiets not, 

Wilh weapons and fl.imes Ihey are furnished. 

And Bharat Chandra has certainly revenged himself 
on the house of Burdwan with his direst weapons ii> 
his story of Bidya Sundar. The story' is that of a 
princess of the BurJivaii home, wlij falls in lijvc with 
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.a young priii 
to Burdwati 



i from Southern India wIto has come 
disguise. The young prince secures 
an astute flower-woman whose cliaracter 
has been powerfully drawn by the poet,* although it is 
only an imitation, and not an imp roved) one, of Mykunda 
Ram's Diuhala. 

The flower woman, takes an epistle of love curiously 
woven by the foreign prince in a garland to the princess, 
and the effect which follows is described, as only Bharat 
Chandra can describe such subjects.f. 
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Other incidents fcjlow, and the prince Sundar at 
last finds admission into the appartments of the 
languishing princess fiidya. The descriptions which 
follow are repugnant to modern taste, and have left 
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a stain on Bharat Chandra's poetry and fame, Ridya's 
frailly is soon discovered, and the anger of the queen 
mother at her daughter's misconduct is powerfully des- 
cribed.* At last the young prince is detected and ordered 
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to he executed. Bui the goddess Kali interfew" 
saves the offender from bis well-merited punishtnent^ 
even- as Mukonda Ram's Chanili saves Srimanta Sadagar 
when the King of Ceylon orders his execution. 

Bharat Chandra's style is always rich, graceful an^ 1 
flowing. Nowhere perhaps in the entire range of Bengali 
literature do we find the language of poetry so rich, so 
graceful, so overpowering in artistic beauty as in Bidya 
Sundar. He is a complete master of the art of versifica- 
tion, and his appropriate phrases and rich descriptions ' 
•^a ntK"^ oex ^spt ^ (Iff cEm 

■il^ltPl 'flu UVi fliri 

fifCfl* Cift^ra 55iCEC5 ) 
%W^\^\ ?!11 C^? flfTtS ^tHI^ CI? 

■*teil^=( CTIt?;^. Tien I 

?«(I5 ilTTt^ "*« cksi I- 
tfl 1(3 ItT 3i:i c^t*i 'sia ^\h sift^ 

4T BTF«(la 5ra cflTgi T1 "*Ia 

ailfTi t^c?i ^aia "ssm a 
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lave paaaed into bye-words. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the polisb he has given to the Bengali 
language. 

Another feature of Bharat Chandra's poetry is the 
vividness of his descriptions. As the descHtitions are 
not always of a healthy character, the reader regrets that 
they are so vivid, but nevertheless confesses the power 
of the poet. In character- painting however, Bhiirat 
Chandra can not be compared with the great master 
whom he has iinitated. Fullara aiid Khullana ate 
women of flesh and blood with distinct characters ; in 
Eidya we can discover no trait of character except a 
capacity for voluptuous love. Durbala and Bharu Datta 
are powerfully-drawn pourtraits from life; Hira Malini 
is an over-drawn caricature. And in all the higher 
f]iialificfltions of fl poet, in truth, in imaginrtUon, and 
even in true tenderness aiid pathos; such as we meet 
With in almost every other Bengah poet, Bharat Chandra 
is singularly and sadly wanting. 

Bharat Chandra died three years after the battle 
of Plassey. New actors now entered on the stage ; and 
new influences shaped the course of the literature of 
Bengal in the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

Ram Mohan Rai and his religious rkforM. 

1774^1833. 

We now enter upon the brightest period in the annals | 
of Bengali literature. The British Conqueat of Bengal 
was not merely a political revolution, but brought in 
a greater revolution in thought and ideas, in religion 
and social progress. The Hindu intellect came in con- 
tact with all that is noblest and most healthy in European 
history and literature, and profited by it. The Hindu 
mind was to some extent trained under the influence of 
European thoughts and ideas, and benefited by it. 

Towards the close of the last century, Warren 
Hastings compiled Hindu and Muhammadan laws for 
the use of courts, and associated Pandits and Maulavis 
with European Judges for the administration of justice. 
This was the first intellectual contact between Europeans 
and the best educated natives of Bengal. In 1799 Carey, 
Ward and Marshman began their missionary work in 
Serarapore and established a Bengah press ; they printed 
the Mahabharata, the Raraayana, and other Bengali 
works ; and they even started a Bengali newspaper. 
In 1800 Lord Wellesley established the Fort William 
College for the training of younp- civilians in the lat^ 
guages of India, secured the services of the most learned 
Piiiidits, and encour.nged the compilation of vernacular 
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works, Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson pro- 
secuted researches into the untrodden field of Sanscrit 
learning and Indian antiquities ; they received the help 
of Hindu Pandits; and they excited in the people of 
India an interest in their past literature und histury. 
David Hare, a watchmaker in Calcutta, hui a man of 
strong common sense and philanthropy, initiated English 
education in Bengal, and eventually helped in the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu College in i8i;. Richardson 
and Derozio were sympathetic teachers, and inspired 
in the young students of the Hindu College a passionate 
admiration for English literature and English institutions. 
And lastly, the great Macaulay advocated in his historic 
minute that higher education should be imparted to the 
people of India through the English language, and Lord 
William Bcntinck closed his beneficent administration 
in 183s by ratifying this minute, and placing English 
education in India on a solid foundation. These are, 
briefly, some of the steps by which English education 
and European influence have spread in Bengal in the 
present century. 

Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilliant product of 
European influence in India. He was born at Radha- 
nagar in the District of Hugli in 1774, the year in 
which Warren Haslings became the first Governor 
General of India, and the Supreme Court was established. 
The story of the life and work of the great reformer 
would fill a volume ; it is the story of the social, moral 
and intellectual progress of the Hindus during the first 
thirty years of this century. The great controversies in 
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wliich lie engaged, first with his countrymen and ihef 
with Christian missionaries, mark the awakening of a 
new life in India, The pure and monotheistic Hinda 
failh which he preaclied, and the church which he 
established, flourish to the present day. And the numer- 
ous works which he puhlished, in Ennjish and in Bengali, 
have now heen compiled and placed in a collected form 
before his admiring countrymen. The venerable Raj 
Narayan Basu, himself a writer of merit and distinction, 
has done a signal service to the cause of 'Bengali literature 
by publishing the Bengali works of Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai. And later still, the English works of the great 
reformer have heen edited and published in two stout | 
octavo volumes by Jogendra Chandra Ghosh and Isan 
Chandra Basu. Our countrymen are grateful to them 
for this patriotic task ; but ft proper biogrtphy of the 
great teformer has yet to be written. We can, within 
our limits, only narrate a few leading facta relating ttt 
his life and works. 

Ram Mohan's father was Ram Kanta Rai, a petty- 
Zemindar, who had served under the Nawabs of Mur* 
shidabad, and had witnessed their fall. And Ram 
Mohan's mother was Tatini Debi, a woman of great 
piety and remarkable fiminesa of character, — virtues 
which descended from mother to son. 

Hindu boys, ambitious of obtaining employment, 
used to learn Bengali and Persian in those days ; and | 
Ram Mohan acquired a knowledge of both the languages 
in his native village, and was then sent to Patna in his 
ninth year to learn .\rabic. With his remarkable intelli- | 



gence, youn^ Ram Mohan mastered the Persian and 
Aj-abic languages in three years, and then t>roceeded to 
Ueiiares to study Sanscrit. This was the turning point 
of Ram Mohan's hfe ; It was in Benares that the young 
man not only mastered the Sanscrit language, but 
also acquired a knowledge of the noble tenets of the 
Upanhkads and the Vedanla, which he made it his life's 
work to i>ieach and proclaim to his countrymen. 

After comjjletiiig his education Ram Mohan returned 
to his native vilbge, and at the early age of sixteen, in the 
year 1790, he wrote bis famous work on the Idolatrous 
Religion of the tt4iidus ( t^=^rfltinf' cftgfsiT i^att^ ) 
which is the first literary work in Tleiigali prose that we 
know of; For while Bengali Poetry had flourished in the 
previous centuries, there was no such thing as a prose 
literature in Bengal. R^ja Ram M'ohan Rai is the 
father 0/ prose literature in Bengal. 

Ram Mohan's father was grieved and offended at the 
publication of the young reformer's early work,* and 
Ram M'ohan had to leave his paternal home, and spent 
his lime in travels.t It is said he penetrated into Thibet 
and remained there for three years, studying Buddhismi 



• We regret we dn rt-jt find this first work of Rsm Mohan Rai 
in the collection of his works published by Raj Narayan Basui 

t Ram ttTolMii Rni himself wiole of this in an .iiitoWographicn,! 
Mcetch, aililteffied In ,a (Vieml during his slay in England : 
' "When ahnul the Age' of. sixteen I' composed a maouncript 
calling in quesliim' ihe validity of ihe idolatrnua syalem of the 
Hindus. ThiB, tnpelhcr with ray known senliraents on (hat 
suited,. having pioduceil a (;aolneKs between me anil my immediaic 
Kndred, 1 ptnceuik-d on my travels, anil passeil Ihroiich ililTerunl 
* , chitfly within, bm M.nie lieynndlhG bounils of Himlililart." 
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The invincible combatant next turned his arms 
against the Christian missionaries of Serampore. There 
is a history connected with his Precepts of Jesus AnAhia 
three Appeals which is worth recording. These essays 
were puhhshed between 1830 and 1823, and occupy 
over five hundred closely printed octavo pages of Ram 
Mohan's English works. From early youth, Ram Mohan 
preached monotheism and a pure system of morality, 
and he was attracted by the teachings of Christ when 
he came in contact with Christians. In 1820, he 
published in Sanskrit and in Bengali the Preee/'ts of Jesus, 
separating them "from the abstruse doctrines and 
miraculous relations of the New TiiStamuut." This 
gave offence to the Serampore missionaries, and a reply 
appeared in the Friend of India, the editor Dr. Marshman 
adding his own observation) and calling Ram Mohan 
a "heathen." 

Ram Mohan published his first and second Appeals, 
in defence of his Precepts, and printed them at the 
Baptist Mission Press, and Dr. Marshman successively 
replied to them. But when Ram Mohan came forward 
with his third and Final Appeal, the Baptist Mission Press 
refused to print it. Ram Mohan was not to be baffled ; 
tahlished a press of his own, and published his 
Final Appeal with its formidable array of Hebrew and 
Greek quotations. Dr. Marshman republished his rephes 
in London, and the Unitarian Society there published 
Ram Mohan's Appeals in 1824, and they were repub- 
lished in America, in 1828. 

The remarkable ability and learning displayed by 
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Ram Mohan were at once a 
in America, Dr. Carpenter, commenting on the second 
Appeai said, "that the exeelliint author is distinguished 
by the closeness of his reasoning, the critical accuracy 
of his scriptural Icnowledge, the comprehensiveness of his 
investigations, the judiciousness of his arrangements, 
the lucid statements of his opinions, and the acutcness 
and skill with which he controverts the positions of his 
opponents." 

But it was not the task of controverting the opinions 
of his opponents, it was not the task ol desimciion, which 
Ram Mohan set before himself as the gri:at work of his 
life. It was the task of construction, it was the task of 
leading back his countrymen to the pure religion of the 
l/panishiids and the Vedania, which he set before himself. 
As early as 1814, iininediately after liis retirement from 
the service of Government, Ram Mohan founded the 
Atniiya Sabha for the worship of the One Invisit)le God 
of the Upanishads. I..ater on, he established the Veda 
Miindir for the study of the Vedas. Many pious and 
prayerful men gathered round him, and the cause of 
Hindu monotheism prospered in spite of all opposition. 
And at last, in 1828, he established the Brahma Samaj, 
the crowning work of his life, "for the worship and adora- 
tion of the Eternal, Unsearchable, Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preserver of the Universe." Dwarka 
Nath Tagore and Prasanua Kumar Tagore* helped him, 
and stood by hisi in this noble work, and Ram Chandra 
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i ihe minister of Uie Church from ttlri 
It was this mmiscer who kept up the 
church after Ram Mohan's death, until ]>warka Nath's 
son Devendra nath Tagore accepted the rehgion of Ihe 
Brahma Sania) and became its stay and support. 

We have so lont; spoken of Ram Mohan's labours in 
ithe cause of reUgion, for his fame rests mainly on his 
religious reform. But bis keen intellect and encyclo- 
predic mind grasped every question which attracted 
public attention, and in every question his vast energies 
were enlisted in the cause of reform. Ram Mohan Rai 
and David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde East were the 
prime movers in the founding of the Hindu College 
in 1817. In 1823 Ram Mohan addressed a letter to 
I^nrd Amherst then Governor General, which almost 
fnrc5hadoiiVS Lord Macaulay's famous minute on the 
merits of Sanscrit and English education.* And in the 
same year we find him, along with Dwarka Ifath Tagore 



*We qiinle the concluding pass-ipcs of "Ram Mohan's 
""The Sansctil system of educalinn would be ihc best calculaled to 
keep this country in darkness, if such had been the polity of tha ' 
British legislature. Hut as the imprnvement of the native popuUlio* ' 
19 the olijecl of the Government, it will cnnsequenlly prnmote a inwe I 
liberal anct enlightened sy.ilecn of inslrnclion, embracing MathematicgL J 
Bnturai Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, wilh other useful scieTtcCB, ' 
which may !« accomplished with the anms praposcd by emplnying tt 
{pvi );cntleiuen of talent nnd learning educated in Europe, and pro- ' 
vidinc n College furnished with necessary Ixioks, instruments, aiid 
«lhci apparatus. 

In prcenting this sutiject It) your Lnrtlship, I concer 
d isc ha ri^iri^' A solemn duty which I owe to my coanlrymen, 
to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which hnve 1 
Iheii beiii-'volent care to this distant lanil, acliiaWtJ by a t 
improve the inhabitants, and therefore humbly trust yon wi 
ihe liberty 1 h.iee taken in thus exprcsbiiig my sentiments 
Lordship." 
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anj Phisanna Kumar Tagore, nppealing to tlie Supreme 
Court and then to the throne of England for the liberty 
of the Press, and thus starting that system of constitu- 
tional agitation for political rights which his countrymen- 
have learned to' value so much in the present day. 

Ram Mohan also wrote on the rights of Hindu females 
■ in ancient times, and on other legal questions, but it was 
his prolonged endeavours toabolish the riteof 5a// which 
brought him to prominent' notice with the rulers of the 
country. VVe havt; seen that he began the controversy 
in i8 i8, and after iweive years of persistent agitation he 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the triumph of the holy 
and righteous causa.* 

It was thus that Ram Mohan Rai ardently and enthu- 



Mipported Gov't rniiier.t on Ihis inemuralile occasion, nnit presented 
an address tti Lutd Wlilinm Bentinck afler he had sunpressetl iha 
ctoel rite. The reply of the Governoi General to this address is- 
' worlh quoting. 

"It is very satisfactory fur me to dnd thai, according to the 
opinlonsof so nmny respeclntJe and intelligent Hindus, the prac- 
tice which has recently lieen ptuhiliitud, niit only was not required 
by the rnles of tlieit religion, tnit was at variance with those writ- 
ings which they dfeen* to be of the greatest tiiice and authority. 
.Nothing hut a reluctance to inflict punishment for acts which migtiE 
be consciontLuusiy lietieved to be enjoined by religious precepts, 
.emild have induced the Britiah.Govermuent at any lime to permit^ 
within territories under its protection, an usage so violently opposed 
Ki the best feelings of human nature. Those who present this address 
are right in saiiposiiii- that by every nation in the wotid, except 
the Hindus themselves, this part of their customs has alurava tjefen 
made a iepri->ai:h against them, and' nothing so strangely contrasted 
with Ihe beliLT feaiiires of their own national charnater, so incon- 
sistent with the aPiccUoiis which unite families, so destructive nf 
the moral piinci|ilus on which society is founded, has ever sulwJsled' 
Bmong-iil a iK-'iiple in nther respecla io civilized. I trust that [hi! 
t(^[oach is leinoveil ioi ever ; and I feel a sincere pleaiiuie in- 
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siastically supported every movement towards reform and 
towards the regeneration of his country. Never since 
the days of Cliaitrinya has Bengal witnessed such intense 
asitatioti as during the first quarter of this century. 
Never has one man attempted and achieved more 
for his country than Ram Mohan Rai. 

The Emperor of Delhi wished to send an agent to 
England to represent some of his grievances, and be 
chose Ram Mohan as his agent, and bestowed on him i 
title of Rija. Raja Ram Mohan had always eagerly | 
wished to visit the western world and gladly seized this j 
opportunity, and he left for Europe in 1830, 

His stay in England brought him no rest His fame I 
had preceded him, and Ram Mohan Rai was requested I 
to give his evidence before the Select Committee of the ] 
House of Commons on the Judicial and Revenue Systems 1 
of India. The masterly essay which he wrote on this i 
suhject occupies over a hundered pages of his collected 
English works. He was also examined on the condition I 
of the native inhabitants of India, and he wrote on the j 
subject of European Colonization of India. 

One of his great objucts in proceeding to Europe 1 
however was to support the abolition of the rite of Saff 1 
in the House of Commons. He presented the petitions [ 
which he had brought with bim to the House of ' 
Commons and the House of Lords in person, and had 
the satisfaction of being present when the appeal 



ling thnl the Hintliis will thereby be eKnUed in the cslitnnlion 
nnkidii 1" an ONicnl in Slime <lei;ree piopi.rlioned Lii the tepua- 
e which wnf lell Sot ihu utagc which has now ce^ed." 
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against the abolition of 5'oi'/ was rejected on the nth ofi 
July, 1832. 

Ram Mohan's great acquirements and noble work 
became known all over England and in other countries 
of Europe, and his presence was courted in the highest 
circles and by men of learning. The poet CampbelB 
wrote of him, the antiquarian Rosen consulted him wheiv 
he was translating the Rig Veda, and the greatest living 
philosopher of England, Jeremy Bentham, received him' 
with open arms, and addressed him as ''^Intensely admired' 
and dearly beloved collaborator in Ike service of mankind."* 
After a residence of three years in Europe, Raja Ram 
Moban Rai died on the 27th September 1833, and his- 
remains were interred in Bristol. A tomb was subsequent- 
ly erected there by his friend and distinguished counts- 
man Dwarka Nath Tag ore. 

We have spoken of Ram Mohan's work in the for- 
mation of Kengah prose. Scarcely less eminent are his 
services in lyrical verse. The reader will scarcely sus- 
pect the enthusiastic reformer to be the author of 
some of the finest and noblest songs which the Bengali 
language has known. f But the reformer had a bsart 

*"Youi works" wiote BenLham Ki Ram Mohan, "sre maiie kiuwn 
to me by a book in which I read a style which, bill for the nnine^of a. 
HinJu, I should certainly haveaacniied to I he pen of a snpeiiorly 
educated and inslructed Knglishinan,'' And in the same kuer, 
while praising James Mill's great wurk on th<: tliauiiy uf luli^i, 
Bentham remarked : "though as to slyle I wish 1 could wilhiltulh. 
and sinceiily pronounce il equal to yours," 

t One or two specimens are givun here : 

«"li^ c^^iq 1^ ^1*1 ac"i i^iBCT n 
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full"" of tenderness, piety and genuine feeling; and 
songs excite the noblust emotions of the human soul. 
AftL-i a lapse of seventy years, the songs of Ram Mohan- 
Raiatu still sung in every home in Bengal, 



^K5 JR «5( iws f^i\ w.'^ >si^vTa I 
^^Tira ^;ci9? ©la 5Tf5C3 5c^ II 
afs sTj 'mifH (Tj «^f»r •(Tcv art i 
3:^ *a fistcftsf f*i*si "^^v^ li!i II 



ifiiiiiii ii*! ^t^ f^'S '^T'f ata r«(fl'«^ n 

Tfa srf3 Ts miri f^^i ^53 f*ii ^m\- 

^5 ;m fi5 "ifl fl-^cfwas ^«ii 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ISWAR Chandra Gupta and his Sattrks. 

2809-1838, 

lewAR Chandra Cdpta was born in the village of 
Kanchrapara in 1809, and is the earliest Bongali 
poet of the present century. His poetry forma a 
■corjnecting link between the old school of Mulcunda 
Ram and Bharat Chandra and the npw school of 
Madhu Sudan and Hem Chandra. Born when the 
Hindu society was in a transition -state, and naturally 
endowed with a keen humour, he freely ridiculed 
rmuch that was false and hollow, and also much 
'that was earnest anrf true, in the movements of his 
'time. As a poet Iswar Chandra does not rank very 
high, as a satirist he stands first among the writers of 
Bengal. 

Iswar Chandra's p«ems have lately been 'published 
in a collected form with a memoir of ihe poet's life 
■by the !nte Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. This work 
will lie our guide in the present chapter. 

Iswar Chandra's father was of humble means, and 
was employed on a pity of eight Rupees a month in a 
factory close to his native villa;^e. Iswar sometimes 
lived in hii village, and sometimes in Calcutta in the 
house of his m.itemal uncle. He lost liis mother at 
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ail eirly ajje, anil liis father mirried again, irtudl 
lo.tlie disgust of young Iswnr. After this event [s war 
lived mostly m Calcutta, in the house of his maternal 
uncle. 

The education of the future poet was neglected ; 
he acquired a knowledge of Bengali In Patshalas, 
and also learnt a little English. He frequented the 
hotise of the Tagore family in Pathuriaghaia, and 
gradually rose to distinction under the patronage of' 
that family. He was married at the age of i 5, against 
his wishes as we are informed, and domestic liliss 
was not in store for the young pair. 

Under the patronaoe and with the help of the 
Tagore family, Iswar Chandra started a journal called 
Snmhad Prahhakar in 1830, and the talent and 
genius of the young editor soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the literary world to the journal. Among 
the writers in this journal we see the names of the 
most distinguislied men of the times, like Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb, Ram Kamal Sen, Hara Kumar 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Pandit Jay Gopal 
Tarkalankar, Pandit Prem Chand Tarkabagish and 
others. 

Iswar Chandra's productions appeared in prose and' 
verse in this journal. He was an imitator of Bharat 
Chandra's style, but was not a mere imitator. His keen 
powers of satire are his own, and his verses on society 
and life and on the events which were transpiring around 
him, written in a free and easy style, are among the 
happiest pieces in their way in the whole range of Bengali 
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literature,* The poetry is not of a very high order, but 
Iswar Chandra's witty and flowing verse, his satirical hits, 



:s will suffice. 



cia W3 ?iin fiHi f=ifi!:if3 c^w h 
■aisi^sr CTCT^t^l -^^afl^I^ii 

rat's CBrS fi5=^5Ht Bllq smi 5TtH 11 

f'tts c^? ?nil qxJi ft'.? nl^ iTSR I 

fsTCT ^5 iVl tt9 f*':i ?C5 C9^ II 

Jitifi *t31 .araty^ ^5tcira cim i 
CRIT c^I5=i csifs c^x cif t»ti II 
f>f^:!i3 fti% 15 atretics Sf^ I 
iiflt, «"ft, cT^, ^ifr, 9T^ ■utft, «f^ II 
■^a i:'(i:t reavtsi 'tt^ •^^ gsf i 
'^fl cit^m Ig 'pFCT'i ^"^ II 
^^ Sitil ffq^Tt^l ^?15tC3 CKT I 
^\ ItB y.TJ Wlrai alWln CfCT II 

c^lflts fa!S? (^fs if^ 3^ 1C1 1 
T'sa 'isii:i ^T3 'ST ^5i i!c^ ii 
t^n ca c^its^iiitFii "raT sim ©a i 
«(^r 1^1 fi^iirig isTBta ■^si i 

cnhTT^^ I 
cTtsIs r» *(a Ttw f^ ^r^ %t=i I 
sitic-si 5ir5 Its ^«l^?r «ii ii 

f* Jlfei!] 5(11 HIM c'^ fH51 ftn I 

^^ ft^ gf 11* ^!! ^fal feu II 
c-*R« fwi 31 TTaw i!n'ciia fircn i 
fuTif^H c^rat -siCTtil cs»i ftcn ii 
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and i»e vivid descriptions were leanil by rote by a 
large circle of readers, and were the theme of ncver- 

j)c^ Tfm g? 'Hsi ft?^ t^si sTt^ I 

iHfs ff ii cm? i[fa Ji'T >t^?i ct« 1 
43 ^(sti isi ^fa ^ifti ^it CI" II 

Jlt 3i1 ^fS -^i ^li 1t!lT51I I 

'(I'lWa fltr? »rra f55[ jtfa ^i I 
^tiif^ ?*5l8f® a^iwa ^ n 
tla*"t»r i)tt ilai >a^ ^ ^itt i 
sm c^R 'sre ara slfT alf^ a'ttit ii 
^3 'sla «t5i "ifc^ =Fis ^ts Tjij I 
nitij a'tii isTra iitsicirii «C5 ii 
i«a ^ifflpt fft ^15 'sw 'n'lv I 

"llfl|l =mii >F"? ^'^I *ll cat* II 
*Tt5ii ca") fV ^faj% c^M iR st5 i 
Jit stsi ft^Tf^Jj xirsa fii^inr ii 

Wl5 ^n^ arsi ^ift ftt ^M n 
^ua st^a sir:! \1 "ra?!! I 

Jir^i^i "51^^ im 5? ?5i fsi II 

^jSt^ 511 IttS f^ TC^r SH^I 55 l| 

-atlTTCsi nTHi ^1 3i5T ?5 iTa I 
ijwicara TjtlScs ii ^itr? ira ^ I 

?tf»i 5tfii ^f trf^ ■stTst wr;?! I 
rtc? :ai:^ it^ f'laV ftrca fl^f ^t^ ii 
5im faf^ .a? 11* a'tfiaifs cats i 
till ll^ ^r^ l?i, sisisir:^ cfcs ? 
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ending admiration. No renowned poet appeared in 
Bengal in the first half of the present century, and Iswar 

fwftl fWI C^^ C^t^ C^ ^^n ^TOT ? 

^i& ^t^ cii^ ^\^ ^^ ^m ^tu 



m f^Mtt I 



^ ^nr w^ <^t^ *\^m ^(^ I 

fll^t^l ^:5r^t^ fsr*Rft ^Tfi I 

f^ssrti ^^^^ f^f«f ^5^^ ^^5T I 
fV^ 5(tft ^ v5t?r ^c^ ^^5^ 11 

^ll«| ^f^j ^^ 7\%H^ ^?ft? II 

^^? ^^ ftc^ ^f% cnr c^ro^ It 

^' C^5f ^f^^ ^U ^ ^? ^tl[ II 

^ffs^tci ^cf ^^ fum'iii ^^ II, 



*!Till 



^^^?!1 <»^^!j ^i:?!^ it^^ I' 

Cl)t5(m ^t^t^t^ ^tf^ ^C^f^ ^ht^ ^ 
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Chandra was the ruigning king of the literary world in 
his day. But the king had his opponents ! One Gauri 
Sankar Bhattacharj.i started a rival pnpi;r, and a battle of 
verse was waged for some time, marked mori; by abuse 
than by wit ! 

s^TCit cstaiB iiv nm ■sn 'olii w 

>jf^ -513 CTH? ^fl CT? 1,11^*^ I 

fa itCTTS -iU CSlt* «^ =113 r=lin I 
^I6H5T Hi:^a ailfiis ^B fit5i II 
6lT \ci 6tt ^ir§ «tt:?i ^? mil I 



c^cBi ^j| ^am? 'siHsfii iifslfa ^I'a , 

f^erra ^t^ si? ci^i ^R i 
^=1*^311 ;»f ifusi ^^cf fi^ft nq f^ta 

Clitt ScSt? Jlt BR T3 aslS 111^11 1 

it^ma ?IC5 Rm ifiisia isi 

f6C^a ^1115 116 i 
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I HtS SATIRES. 



'5T 



In course of time, Iswar Chandra started the monthly 
Prubhakar, teeming with his inexhaustible verse, and also- 
with prose compositions. He wrote the lives of the older 
Bengali poets, Mukunda Ram, Bliarat Chandra, Rant 
Prasad and others in this journal, and this was the 
first attempt to compile the biographies of our old 
writers. The monthly Pmhhakar became a power in' 
the land, and young writers of talent and genius like 
Dina Bandhu Mitra and Hankim Chandra, who subse- 
rjuenlly rose to fame and distinction, served their first 
apprenticeship under Iswar Chandra Gupta in the- 
monthly Prabhakar. 

Iswar Chandra also todc part in recitations and' 
musical performances, (ItEl^. ^t? '^1^51^ &c,\ which 
were in fashion in his day, and his ready wit and ready 

-^■^■^ ^§j I 



cira'-g ■s'ftr tig IV ti fiwlii i 

CTOK5 "li5l fflifl. I|!tn *ia ^^ \ 

CTO5E5 ^Ttla 5i1ai -^p^ JC9 ^3 II 
r^aC6 niia ^^ sm fs^ if?i i 
dn:? Si^Vi -^x.-^. s?5i .sRcf II 

<.\a,T^. 1^51 -IIP '■.'1I31W*! j|pt 1 
^■«ctc5 >t^=i 1,';^ sifi ntu !C9 I 
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verse were much appreciated. In his last days he turned 
to more serious works, mostly ttanslatiuns from the 
Sanscrit like bis Frabodha Pniiihakar and Bodkendu 
Jiikas. The extract which we give below* from 
Budheiidu Bikas is a fair specimen of Iswar Chandra's 



" c? 9>r l*ei I fit TTilK^ tfrsi «t=i ^ra'l ftira? ^ait* 

ISI Til,— CT1^l Wt^i^ <^1 S?1 TS,— Bfl^H »l?*ir5^-^«, finfCTIS 

?? fl. »raTi caiia calr^ 5«, t-twn fai 5?bi C'^ji 'ficf Ji*sic» 
1* Vii I .a? Br^f^^OT cT csista tiF^nt?? 5^fs Ulster "W 

c7C5a Ttai ^1 sfir^sl m?i-.3 '^l^'.^tt ?ii3 csjia-s? 'sffesil^ , 

^ts« 1 fT'a iii? 'Hj-s ^taa ^innt curtcs offfc? ^i;-! ^f«- > 

rc:^ CT 1^*^ iis^rsl atsls -sjits, ^^i^? Ji^af -^faiiiinst^ 
■^fat3« -wiJiiai ii'd'if ^sfa ^i^ia ^tra i«ii ^l 1 &% f^fe* 
^^5 c^ai f=iaif53 63, ?^l. ^f?, 4^; «lfa arfps f* TtPH 

^s JiS's ?i iR^lfl Ji^; »iii« *icf , ^1, ^M? f^l 5?c«i:?r 
W1B ??[« c*^ 5:«a 'iTti? "siK*, ■S i^im ■»(Rsl ??W 
fact«»*(i^"l*f c->i«'i ^jcia s?8 5B, 3R1 ia1« ^1; iRa ncf *» , 
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prose Style. Our readers will observe that Bengali prose 
was not yet perfect. Iswar Chandra's prose is not as 
happy and natural as his poetry, but is artificial and 
alliteralive, and somewhat grotesque. 

Minor Poets. 
Among the minor poets who flourished in the first 
half of this century, one at least deserves mentioni 
Madan Mohan Tarkalankar was a contemporary of Iswar 
Chandra. He was born in 1815, and was for sometime 
Professor in the Sanscrit College, and subsequently 
became a Judge-Pandit and then a Deputy Collector. He 
died in 185S, ('. t. in the same year with Iswar Chandra 
Gupta. His J?asa Taran^ini is a translation into ornate 
and musical Bengali verse of some Sanscrit verses on 
love ; and his Vasavadaifa is a Bengali adaptation of the 
well-known Sanscrit novel of that name by Subandhu. 



ims 1OTIC3 T."rs fl^*fil!r ^cig ^i»ii nfii^ta ^ni ^% ■asifttig 

Some uf Iswai Chandra's compound words are virtually Sanskrit 
compuunils. The following passage from Bodheiida Bikai will 
il lust rale ihis. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Akhav Kumar Datta. 

1820-1SS6. 

Akhav Kumar Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidya-sagat 
were the true successors of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. They 
inherited his strong enthusiasm for social rtform and 
devoted their lives to the good of their country. And 
they also perfected the literary prose style of Cental 
which was first rudely shaped by Raja Rain Mohan . 
Rai. 

Both Akhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were lio 
l8i3| Akhay Kumar being senior by two monlhs. Both I 
■set before tlieiwselves the same lofty purpose, wa. the J 
■moral instruction of the people and the reform of social j 
abuses. Both contributed to the formation of a chaste 
■and dignified literary prose style in Bengali. And both 
lived to a ripe old age, and have lately been taken away 
from us, honored and lamented by the nation. A 
meritorious biography of Alchay Kumar has been 
compiled by Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, and an equally 
meritorious life of Vidyasagar has been compiled by 
Cbandi Charan Banerjea. We cordially acknowledge 
out indebtedness to both these industrious writers. 

Akhay Kumar was born in Chupi, near Nabadwip, ] 
and was the son of Pitambar Datta. His mother was 
Dayamayi, a woman who was distinguished alike by her | 
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remarkable inielligence and her natural piety ; and like 
kam Mohan Rai, AkKay Kumar inlieritcd liie virtues of 
his mother. He learned Bengali in his viJIa^e P.itshala 
and also picked up a knowledge of Persian ; and at ihe 
a^e of leu he came to Kidderpore near Calcutta, where 
his father was staying. 

The story of the early struogles of Akhay Kumar 
to acquite sound knowledge ihrough the En_^lish 
language is among the most touching episodes of his 
instructive life. A copy uf Pearson's Dialogues on 
Geography and Asironoray, in English and Bengali, 
fell into his liands, and the ynung hoy of ten read 
with intense interest and ddight the account of clouds, 
rain, lightning and thnnder, in the Bengali version. His 
eager mind was filled with a desire to know niwre of the 
secrets and laws of nature, and at this early age Akliay 
Kumar determined co teaTn Engjish in ortkr to acquire 
such knowledge. 

After studying with pTivate teachers for some years tr> 
little purpose, the enthusiastic boy got himself admitteol 
in a Missionary school at Kidderpur. His father was 
alarmed, for a Missionary school was, in those days, 
looked upon with dread. It was at last settled that the 
intractable boy would reside with a cousin in Calcutta, 
and attend theOrienlal Seminary, a Hindu institution 
Where English was taught. Akhay Kumar was admitted 
lliere at the age of sixteen, and virtually commenced his 
Enjilish education at this age ; the knovriedge of 
English which he had been able -to acq+iire befitre lliis 
«os but HOMinal. 
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But poor Akliay Kumar's difficullics were 
at 311 end. He could pay no schonljns fees for the 
period of one year, arwl the penniless \mj came to the 
proprietor, Gaur Mohrti* Adh)ra, witii tears ir» his eyes, 
and asked pern>issioii lo leave »he school, as he could 
not affiird lo pay. Ciiur Mohan liad marked llie intelli- 
gence and file uprightness of the boy, he took pity on 
hin>, and pernwtted hiti> lo pursoe his atudiea without 
poymeiit of fee* 

But a long course of instruction in this irretitution 
wais not in stwe for Akhay Kumar, On the death of 
his father at Benares, he had (o leave the school after 
remaining there for less then three years. His keen 
desire for liitowtedjje hovrtver cominMeci wnabaled, 
ihe study of Malural Science had special attraction 
for him, aiid he continued [he study after leaving 
school. And at the age of twenty he began to learn 
Sanscrit, the knoivledj^e of whidi befitted him for the 
great task of hi» life, ihe deTciopmenl of Bengali prose 
Kierature. 

Iswar Chandra Gupta was thetr the fcing of the 
hterary world in Bengal, and Akhay KuriKir becnnie ac- 
quainted with hiiiT. On ons occaaior^, Iswar Chandra 
asked Akhay to trniTslate an article which had appeared 
hi an English daily paper, "But I have never conij'osed 
anything in Bengali prose," said young Akhay, "how 
can 1 translate this" ? With his usual kindness for 
talented young men, the veteran Istvar Chandra en- 
couraged him in the task, and admired his performance 
when ic was done. Such was .^khay K-umar's initiatioi> 
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into ihe status of a Bengali writer, and hencefoith he 
began to compose articles for the Pradhakar. 

But such comt>ositions did not pay. and Akhay 
Rumar had now to seek for means of liveliiiood. 
Various frieniis gave him various advices. One advised 
him to be a Oaroga, and Akliay Kumar seiiously began 
studies to qualify himself for such a post Soon how- 
ever he turned away from those studies in disgust ; the 
Police Department lost an honest Daroga, and Bengal 
gained the most talented author and enthusiastic re- 
former of his day I Another friend advised the young 
man to study iaw ; but Akhay Kumar instinctively felt, it 
was not tiie vocation for him, "Laws change from 
day to day," he said, "what is the good of studying them ? 
arn the inmiutahle and unchangeable laws 
liich rule the universe," Thus time rolled 
lally, Akhay Kumar discovered his true 
1 life. 

The venerable Debendra Nath Tag( 
op the task of religious reform which Raja 
fcad initiated, and ten years after Ram Mohan's death 
in England, started the Tatwabodkini Patrika, a monthly 
journal, in 1843. Voung Akhay Kumar, then only a 
youth of 23, became the editor of the paper which soon 
became a power in the land. It is scarcely possible in 
the present day, when journals have multiplied all over 
the country, to adequately describe how eagerly the 
moral instructions and earnest teachings of Akhay 
Kumar, conveyed in that famous paper, were perused 
by a large circle of thinking and enlightened rcatlers. 
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People, all over Bengal, awnited every issue of that pat>«F 
with eagerness, and tlie silent and sickly but indefatig- 
able worlcer at bis desk swayed for a number of 
years the thouiibts arxi opinions of the thinkinjj 
portion of the people of Bengal. Scien.tifk; articles, moral 
instructions, accounts of differen-t nations and tribes^ 
stories of the animate and inanimate creation, all that 
eould enlighten the expanding intellect of Bengal and 
dispel darkness and pejudices, found a convenient vehicle 
in the Tatwabod/iini Fatrika. The greal Prabhitkiir, con- 
ducted with all tbe aWity and wit of the veteran Iswar 
Chandra Gnpta, continued to be a favoimte with ortha- 
dos Hindus of the old school. But the Palriku waa 
conducied in a newei style, and stmck a deeper cord 
in the heart of the young Hindu. It created a thirst 
(or knoivlet^e and for raoral elevation, it awakened 
in rising generations a iiiocal er>thusia3n> and a relij^iotw 
fervour, and it spread that spirit of reform and of 
progress of which Raja Ram Mohan Rai was the first 
great apostle in tbis century. Tbe profound thought 
and the earnest tone of Akhay Kumar's writings struck 
even those who were intensely ]>artial to Eng'isll 
educatioD in those day»i It is said that the talented 
Ram Gopal Gbtrab, one of the most brilliant studenbs 
of the Hindu College, read one of Akhay Kumar's 
articles, artd turning to his friei>d, tbe distinguished Rana 
Tanu Lahiri, remarked ; — "Have you ever seen profound 
' and thoughtful composition in the Bengali language? 
It IK here," 

for twelve years, Akhay Kumar worked indcfatigahly 



fiir this paper. He formed a style of BengaH pmse which 
for elevation, dif;nity and moral earnestness, has never 
lieen surpassed. He wrole articles some of which have 
since been separately collected and published, and are 
his !>est known works, like Churupalha and Dharmanili. 
And for twelve years he was the apostle and the teacher 
of the party of progress and reform in Bengal. But 
nature could sustain no longer, and Akhay Kumar was 
prostrated by a disease of the head. 

While Akhay Kumar distinguished himself by his 
writings in the Tatwal'odhim, the venerable Vidyasagar 
also made his mark in literature by works, the like of 
which Bengal had i>ot produced before. His great 
abilities, and his connection with the Sanscrit College 
and the Education Department, gave Vidyasagar immense 
influence and power, and he exerted that influence to 
reward real merit. He appreciated the talent and genius 
of Akhay Kumar, and when the post of Deputy 
Inspectors of schools was created, Vidyasagar offered 
one of ihem, with a pay Rs. 150 a month, to Akhay 
Kumar. The latter was then getting only Rs. 60 a 
month as editor of riftortferf/SZ/r/, but his duly impelled 
him to the task, and Akhay Kumar knew no higher 
pleasure in life than the pcrFormance of his duty. He 
therefore declined without a pang the more lucrative 
appointment offered to him. 

But the philanthropic Vidyasagar would not be 
thwarted. When the Normal School was established in 
Calcutta, Vidyasagar stilled with the authorities that 
Akhay Kumar would bu its htad ttacher on a pay of 
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Rs, too a nionlh. Althay Kumar wished to decline thi» 
offer also, and it was only al Vidyasagar's strong and 
persistent request that he was compelled to accept it. 
The annals of literature are replete with stories of mutual 
jealousies between rival authors ; it is with sincere 
gratification, therefore, that we record this evidence of 
cordial good fixUngs between Vidyasagar and Akh^ 
Kumar, — feelinfis which reflect equal honour on bottt 
the great writers. 

It was in 1855, that he withdrew himself from the work 
in connection with the Pafri^n, and became Head teacher 
of the Calcutta Normal School. But his disease becaroe 
worse, and he had to resign the appointment after two 
or three years. The year which mnrked the death of 
Iswar Chandra Gupta witnessed the practical retirement 
of Akhay Kumar from all work. 

He lived for nearly thirty years in enforced privacy 
and retirement. One great work issued from his re-* 
tirement ; it is an account of the Hindu sects, adapted 
from H. H. Wilson's English work, and prefaced by a 
long dissertation on the Hindu Aryans which is a 
masterpiece of learning and erudition, conveyed in 
forcible and graceful style. 

After nearly thirty years of an inactive life, the 
talented Akhay Kumar passed away front os in 1886. 
He lived to see the fruits of his labour ; and the genera- 
tion which had grown up around him in bis closing days 
hid bien educated on his works, imbued with that 
healthy knowledge which he laboured to spread, and with 
that earnest spirit of progress which he endenvoured to 
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infuse. He lived also to see Ihe llengali style, which he 
and Vjiiyasagar had dignified, made richer day bj day 
by varied and mentorious works. 

The great merit erf Akhay Kumar's style is ils earnest- 
ness, its surpassing vigour and force. We quote a few 
passages below,^ and the reader will be able to judge 
for himself The style is tire man, and Akhay Kumar's 

* f^.*ia t^qs; 5511313 ^9 ?tt3 a* '^n;* icaiin 
a^jfl ff^a ^i§l Ji^; Jiigni « m'l'isi ^sl^ ■^1^1*^1 iffasi 

^?pR, '^i?'?! Ti^fs iii? I «iq fiiifii c»^ Jitfsns "sif*^! ia:- 

mit ffinti •fits fsiE « »l3^ *if3a «? 1 
i ?r55[i% I— [SF^-fls, i^sra st*i.— r^flif'i^a* ■«« iti^ i ] 
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Stj'Ie ruflecla tlie true patriot and the earnest, enthU^fl 
siastic reformer. Vidyasagar's style appears to us 
be more fiiiished and refined, Akhay Kumar's is ht 
foTcilile and earnest. In \'idyasagar's style we adiii 
the pbcid stilless and soft beauty of a quiet lakt:, 
fleeting on its bosom the gorgeous tints of the sky ] 
and the surrounding objects. In Akhay Kumar's style. I 
Tve admire the vehemence and torce of the mountain t- | 

T^Tjitfl ^r^?! ■i[N ■sv. ^\r5'S Jisr^nsftn isiflR >!«■*, "i'^lff'ii:* 
fFcifji itli,5-9as a*i ^faiTi «i:ii^i( *iNai *iat,3 iil^ i iim t 
•^'fijcfmn'. wi-^m ^i!i ''f^ns-'e^^^vs f^t?'? ft^ii'*! ■a^-' 

#11 55 ^1, a fi^'-B 4i«iotg naliri fsmmi Tfails acmsJi ^i^ r 

^i?it-iiprs ii*t5 5?, «;5ri:*?f*«f=i] '^fa, tatai fa^i^ fflETBis 
^■65i sTb? f* 11?" fVfit c=sT^ iari«l ^^nT an* 3inni^5 
laiy-lfsa C»ll?-t«I« \ir>il=ll, "(aTscsi ^a^fli « sf^fiiT cyi?Fit|5|i^ 
■Hi aitSIl *TaS 5?lIlCPt, «f5K^ [Wm *fil, "fllli f-f^H 

aiDf^3?(j5i BfBS f? iii"f^ri rtrf?itsi. c5 ^ml a^ril sjin- 

15=1, Ol? si 1|ii-« Ita J|iFI« "Sf^lll S fil"5[« 1151??^^ ^51 

H.ii-BTw, -i^^ falta. >i|J?a5i:si fwiiTs ^Tacsc?, ^5; ^i^l- 
^•^tn l^tri'fy aii^*i^T *t* irai a^ica fi^5ti « ffiiaiat 
fR?if*ii'i f^* ^t'rf^s « ^ai^! ??5i, vraa-flca ar«t^"it- 
tift.vf4 HBi:f ^fa ftfl'i ^facstw. ^i^u*?" fs^m wTi fatal-' 
Tan? sfsr^ 5 ^aal ^r&s Tf 1I ? [flial faai? 1 ] 
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torrent in its wild and rugged beauty. VidyaSagar is 
the more accomplished master of style, Akhny Kumar 
is the more forcible preacher. M^dcrn Bengali prose, 
as we understand it, has been shaped by these twin 
workers whose memory wil! be long preserved in 
Bengal. 

We have said before that both these writers were 
enthusiastic in the cause of social reform. Vidyasagar's 
great work of reform was to ameliorate the condition 
of Hindu widows, and to legalize their remariiage. 
Akhay Kumar was compelled by his illness to retire 
early from the field of active work, and could not take 



this 



loble 



t i but the last extract 
fs how earnestly, how 
:t. Every true-hearted 
bject ; but it is given 
lar and Vidyasagar, who 



a part 

which we have quoted below she 

intensely he felt on the subji 

Hindu must feel keenly on the s 

only to men like Akhay Kui 

combine a manly courage with true tenderness of heart, 

to battle against unreasoning prejudices and heartless 

selfishness in the cause of reform. 

It would he going soniewhat beyond the scope of our 

work to indicate the influence which Akhay Kumar 
n the Brahma Samaj to which he belonged. His 
r, Pandit Mahendra Nath informs us, that it was 
[compromising regard for truth which 
i question the infallibility of the yedanta. He 
ti the subject, and discussed it with his fellow- 

until tlie Brahma 
d to reject the docti 



exerted o 
biographer 
Akhay Kui 
led him ti 
thought o 



munity were at last 
of the infallilMlity of 



the ancient scriptures*, while they still continued 
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revere them as ho)y and venerable works, nobly fitted 
for our instruction and guidance. This was one of the 
most noted changes in the history of the Brahma Saraaj, 
and it was due to Akha; Kumar, more than to any ona 
else. 

We are indebted also to Pandit Mahendra Kath " 
Vldyanidhi for many passages from the writings and 
speeches of AVhay Kumar, which have never yet been, j 
published in a collected form, but which are instinct with 
eloquence and beauty. A complete edition of Akhay 
Kumar's literary works has yet to be published, and wo 
look to the Brahma Samaj for the performance of this 
patriotic task. 



Othkr Religious Writers. 

A host of talented writers continued the work when 
Akhay Kumar retired from the field. The venerable. 
Debendra Natb Tagore conlinued to preside over the 
Brahma Samaj, and issued a series of religious works, 
which have greatly benefited and dignified Bengali prose. 
Raj Narayan Basu, the companion and collaborator of 
Akhay Kumar, has enriched the language by a series of 
lectures and discourses mostly on religious subjects. The 
sons of Debendra Natb have distinguished themselves in 
literature and song, and the Bengali language will bear 
ou it the impress of the work of this talented and cul- 
tured family. Keshab Chandra Sen and his section of 
the Brahma Saraaj have followed in the footsteps of 
Debendra Nath, and .have enriched Bengali literature by 
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sermons and lectures. And Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
who heads the third section of the Samaj, is also the 
writer of meritorious works. Thus modern Bengali 
literature owes much to the religious movement initiated 
by Ram Mohan Rai. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IswAR Chandra Vidyasaoar. 

iSso-iSgr. 

Akhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were twin workera 
in the field of social rerorm and literary culture. 
Chandra began a little later than Akhay Kum. 
his endeavours were more arduous and more prolonged, 
and the scene of his struggles against social abuses 
lay not only in the arena of letters, but also in the arena \ 
of actual life. 

Iswar Chandra was born in iSao in the village of I 
Birsinha, which was within the limits of Hooghly District 
it one time, but is now within the limits of Midnapur. 
He was the eldest son of his father Thakurdas 
Banerjta, who held a humble post in Calcutta 
Rs. TO a month. Like Akhay Kumar, he received hisi 
early training in his village Patshala, but was removed! 
by his father to Calcutta at the age of nine, and I 
was admitted in the Sanscrit College. Iswar Chandra 1 
suffered all the privations of poverty ; he lodged in poor I 
quarters, lived on poor food, cooked his own meals, 
and wore ragged clothes, while he was prosecuting 
studies. And not unoften he suffered from the pangs of I 
hunger, and went without a meal. Few of the thousands i 
of students who prosecute their studies in our schools 
in the present day have any idea of the privation* 
whicli pour Itwar had to go through, sixty years ago. 
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In the midst of such privations, young Iswnr Chandra 
distinguished himself by his remarkable intelligence, and 
generally held the first place in his class. He studied 
Sanscrit Grammar, Literature, Astronomy, Sacred Law, 
and Philosophy, distinguished himself by his compositions 
in Sanscrit prose and verse, and also picked up a slight 
knowledge of English. In 1839 he finished his education 
by passing an examination in Hindu Law, and obtained 
the title of Vidyasagar ; and in 1841 he was appointed 
Head Pandit of Fort William College, on a pay of 
Rs. 50. It WHS then that young Vidyasagar began to 
improve his knowledge of English. 

Five years later, when Akhay Kumar was swaying the 
ideas and opinions of thoughtful and earnest men in 
Bengal by his articles in the Tatwabodhini Palrika, Iswar 
Chandra was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Sanscrit 
College. The following year, 1847, witnessed thu publica- 
tion of his first literary work, Betal-Panchabinsati. The 
work marked an epoch in the history of Bengali prose, 
and the beauty and richness of Vidyasngar's style disclosed 
resources of the Bengali language which no one had 
suspected before. Nevertheless, like all first attempts, 
Bdal had its faults ; the style was too ornate, and a little 
too artificial. 

Iswar Chandra was a man of great independence of 
character. His suggestions in some matters were not 
accepted by Rasamay Dutt,* then Secretary to the 
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Sanscrit College and a leading man of his time, 'and 
Iswar Chandra resigned his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary. 

He entered the Fort William Collega once more as a 
Head Clerk, and soon associated himself with the great i 
and good-hearted Drinkwater Bethune in the cause of 
female education in Bengal. And in 1850 the manage- 
ment of the girls' school, called after Bethune, was 
entrusted entirely to the enthusiastic Pandit. In the 
same year he re-entered the Sanscrit College as Professor 
of Literature, in the post vacated by Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar, of whom we have spoken before. But a 
higher honour was in store for him. Rasamay Dutt 
resigned his post about this time, the posts of Secretary , 
and Assistant Secretary were amalgamated into that of 
Principal, and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was appointed 
the first Principal of the Sanscrit College. 

Vidyasagar had now ample opportunities to reform 
the method of teaching in that institution, and his modern 
and easy method is appreciated by thousands of young 
Bengalis who have studied Sanscrit since. It became 
possible, under this method, to acquire a knowledge of 
Sanscrit without shutting ones-self out from all other 
learning and knowledge in the universe. 

Educational work of all kinds crowded on Vidyasagar 
thick and fast. His friend Bethune died in 1851, and 
the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Frederick Halliday, placed 
the Bethune School under the management of Vidyasagar. 
The great scheme of establishing aided schools all over 
Bengal was inaugurated in 1854, and Vidyasagar sub- 
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nitted his masterly report for carrying out that sclierae. 
His plan was approved, and he was appointed Inspecter 
of Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapur and Nadiya on a pay of 
Rs. 20O, in addition to Rs. 300 which he was now getting 
as Principal of Sanscrit College. He organized boys' 
Bchools in the four districts, established over 40 girls' 
schools in Hooghly and Burdwan, and superintended 
the work of the Sanscrit College and the Normal School 
in Calcutta. In the midst of these vast labours he never 
rested from his literary work ; his Sakuntala, adapted 
from the Sanscrit drama of Kalidasa, was published 
in 1855. 

But a task, mightier than educational reform and 
literary culture, now attracted the attention and tho 
energies of the great and manly worker. Great as was 
his intellect, Vidyasagai's heart was yet greater, and 
the unfortunate condition of his countrywomen often 
affected him to tears. The wrongs of Hindu widows 
aroused his strongest sympathy, and he now prepared 
himself for a great movement 10 redress those wrongs^ 

It did not take a Pandit of Vidyasagar's learning 
much time to discover that the ancient Hindu scriptures 
did not enjoin perpetual widowhood ; and in 1855 he 
startled the Hindu world by his work on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The excitement which the work. 
Coming from the pen of a learned Brahman, caused 
among the orthodox Hindus of the day cannot be des- 
cribed. Abuse and vituperation were poured forth from 
all aides on his devoted head, pamphlets and publications 
purpocting to point out his mistake were issued in quick 
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were read Isy the young and tUu old. Vidv^isagarwH 
scarcely hellur known as an author than as a reformef ] 
and a pliilantliropht. 

One more lofty aim attracted hia attention in h« 1 
later days. The system of polygamy, S|iecially prevalent J 
among the Kulin classes of Bengal, is degrading tol 
men, and causes untold suffering to women, and ihea 
veteran reformer girded up his loins once more in thel 
cause of reform. He published works proving that thel 



without rest 



Hindu Sastras do not 



polyganojrl 



as modern Hindu custom has con 
orthodox Hindu suciely felt the bio 
band of the P.indit. Replies were 
was showered on the reformer in 



e to be- Once mort^ 1 

IF from the gauntleted^J 
atten^ptcd, and abuse] 
vain, for Vidyasagai 
stood unmoved. It was not possible however for the I 
Government to prohibit polyyanjy by law, and the-1 
triumph of Vidyasagar in this irratance remained only I 
a literary triumph. 

This was Vidyasagar's last great endeavour. The I 
last fifteen years of his life were spent in well-earned re- | 
pose, and the Government created him a Cor 
the Indian Empire in iS;;. His zeal for progresgl 
remained unabated, and he never hesitated to exteii<|>l 
a helping hand to those who needed his help.* Hisif 

* My readers will pardon my ciling a Chirac (eristic in 

which concenns myself. When I comroenced a Iranslntion of tha'l 
Rigveda Sanhita into Ihe vernacular of BenKiil in 1S85, my endeavnur I 
W papularize the ancient sciipLures met with a perfect siorni rf| 
oppoiilion frtim my orthodox countrymen. Amnny '.he few Pandll* 3 
who encouraged ivie in [he task was the vericinbte Iswar Chandra 1 
Vidyasagar. 
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charities too cnnliniied unabated, and thus passed the 
closing years of the great author, reformer and philan- 
thropist, until he died in 1891, lamented all over Ben^at 
as no man has ever been lamented within our recollection. 
Monuments nf marble and bronze lie scattered all over 
our metropolis in memory of men considered great, 
because they held high posts in their day. The monu- 
ment of Vidyasagar is in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and will remain for ever enshrined in their grateful 
recollections.* 



Other Pkost-VVRCTERs, 

At the cloise of an account of Vidyasagar's life, 
some mention should be made of Bhudeb Mukerji, 
who succeeded Vidyasagar as an educationist, and has 



• The following is n fair specimen of Vidyasagar's slyle ; 

L ^f^m ff ; ■sUff rsai^fsjift, ftltSI SlWra «I?Cg ?1 f^lta !ll? ; 
' ?-53l; WtSliT Ct 1«^rf 'jSq, ai5(C3 'Sifl gjfia iff? I fij^ 
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also written soine works in Bengali prose. He wa» 
born in Caicutlo, and was junior to Vidyasagar by five 
years ; and he was educated first in the Sanscrit College, 

55, C« f^?[? C3f5I3l fSilSW JT-3i ^*-f-!'g ; -JlSlal^f fllff- 

-it ifstui, ifffsc-i TliniTa ■flt'il*!? ^f3si, niTi enjfc* 
a^iR ^FVfs ifsic^q 1 ii'Bi ^i»ii^ ceiib:? « fm 16W, '«rtrt ! 
"iitt^ »n«Ti ijl^si ^fici^, ■ssR^^fll^* sf vi\ ^^f9^v^, 
1^JI5 atis « a»r^i -flifasl csi*ni ^tHt!i 'sfsw^i ^rs\ 

f PT?f*I"5 ASM fflal^l iffdSl af^CSIS I fflT*"! ^l^rasiHJ 

«irla»ilfl "15 itcs iiw!r 5l*t I 'rai 'o'ca S'sl't^tw^, 4^? 

ci(r«r[:-5 fl^^l ifl5, fl'HI "alf^fs^ ^9P( ^SIIT fJlfi^l ^f«« j 

3fnr Spirit f^swl ^S=l ■ M^ ^w. fia jft^l;;? eif^7 vfivs m ' 
irfasi, *i5iTia « f-ita ^^i^i^h »f?iiri {Tilf*i *fa« ^iftcEi^ I 

^bB:^ca s"r=i JFTars ^iii« ^hz^m 1 



^wia«')^! ^firf*?5'8Tn I ^^ c«lJi:(3 ^^^ nsHm 

'Sf Sim 1(9 I * * 

^jn 51^115 piBiir 111, f^irf?? r^tf^;?, >if^:iE=ti =1*, (.^^ii'^ 
ca^f-iv ^i^is fi^iia IB* -g *rsii 1^, -eiia c'^^ '.>i cwt:»i s^^ll) 1 
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and tlien in the Hindu Colk-ge. After tilling the posts 
of Hend Master of Howrah School and Sujierintendeut 
of Htidghly Normal School, Bhudeb became Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in (862, and eventually Inspector 
of a Division in 1869. He was made a Companion 
of the Indian Empire in 1377, and a member of the 
Bengal Council in 1882, and in the following year he 
retired from service. He died in 1894. His earliest 
works are two historical tales in Bengali, adapted from 
a well known English book called Romance of History. 
His latest works are his three thoughtfjl Pnibandhas 
or essays on dnmesiic life, society, and ceremonial rites, 
which fill nearly eight hundred pages of his printed 

Another historical romance is Bangadkip Parajaya 
by Pratap Chandra Ghosh, Hara Chandra Ghosh suc- 
ceeded Rasamay Dutt as Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes in Calcutta. Both were leading men in their 
time, and they were the first natives of Bengal who filled 
that high and responsible post. Pratap Chandra is 
the son of H.ira Cliatidra Ghosh, and his work is 
connected with the story of the conquest of Raja 
Praiapaditya of Jessore, fjy Man Sinba the general of 
Akbar. 

A more witty writer was Pyari Chand Mltia, and 
his AlaUr-gkarer Dulat is a social tale of i?engal. It 
has been translated into English. 

The patriotic zemindar Kali Prasanna Sinha also 
wrote a satirical sketch on miidern society called fluhvn 
Petiar Naks/ui ; hut lie has done more lisung service to 
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the cause of Bengali literature and modern progress byhij ' 
meritorious translation of the Sanscrit Mahabkarata into 
Bengali prose. The work had been translated into Bengali 
by the Pandits of the Maharaja of Burdwan some 
years liefore, but Kali Prasanna Sinba's translation is 
simpler and more literal, and is more acceptable to the 
puhiic. He employed a number of Pandits to make this 
translation, and widely distributed the work, free of coat, 
among those who took an interest in the ancient epic. 

The example of Kali Prasanna Sinha was not lost, 
and the Ramayana was published in original Sanscrit, 
with a meritorious prose translation into Bengali, by 
Pandit Hem Chandra Vidyaralna, in 1868 to 1885. 

Kali Prasanna Sinha's Afaha/'hantta and Hem 
Chandra Vidyaratna's Ramayarui are the best prose 
translations of those epics in the Bengali langtiage. 




CHAPTER XVII, 

Dramatic writers. Uina Bandhu Mitra. 

i82g-i873. 

Kulina-Kula-SarvasVA is said to be the first original 
dramatic work in Bengali. It was composed in 1854, and 
indicates the s[)iril of the times. The veteran satirist, Iswar 
Chandra Gufita, was still hurling his sarcasms on all social 
reforms, but the shafts of his wit fell pointless among 
the earnest workers of the day. The Hindu College 
was yielding its annual crop of young men with English 
education and western notions ; Akhay Kumar had 
educated his countrymen in advanced ideas ; and the 
great Vidyasagar had espoused the cause of female 
education, and was even then meditating his memorable 
attack on the cruel custum of enforced widowhood. 
It was at such a lime, in 1854, tliat the first original 
dramatic composition, Kulinn-Kuta-Siirvnsva held up 
the custom of Kulinism and polygamy to deserved 
ridicule and contempt. 

The author, Ram Narayan Tarkaratna, was junior to 
Vidyasagar by three years, being born in i82_^ ; and was 
educated in the Sanscrit College. He then became a 
teax;her in the Collene, retired uii pension in his old age, 
and died in 1885. 

The history of the stage in Pcngal deserves a brief 
narration, /<itrii and other theatrical performances 
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of the old style were] the pastime of our fathers, aSJ 
K<\bi, Rukati and H^f-Akrai were then in fashion. But 
llm Sans-Sauci theatre was established in Chtiwringhet 
early in the century, and men like H. H. Wilson, the 
oriental scholar, and Hume, Magistrate of Calciitta, took 
part in the performances. Native Indian gentlemen 
witnessed these performances, and occasionally got up 
theatrical performances amons; themselves ; and Shakes- 
peare's pi.iys were acted in Englisli, or Sanscrit dramas 
were acted in fieni;ali translations. At the special 
request of Jotindra Mohan Tagore, {now Maharaja Sit 
Jotindra Mohan T.igore,) Ram Narayan's original drama 
Kalina-Kulii-Sarvtisva was acted in 1856 in the jiremises 
of the Oriental Seminary. In the following year the 
eminent Kili Pra';anna Sinha, translator of the Maha- 
bharata, had Ills own translation of Fiimmarv/tsi a.cted 
in his house with great pomp and magniticence, the 
translator himself taking a part on the stage. The 
performance excited a great deal of interest in the town. 
It was then decided between Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
and Rajas Pratap Chandra and Iswar Chandra of the 
Faikpara Raj family to get up a permanent theatrical 
house on a grand scale for the encouragement of the 
Bengali drama. The scheme was matured, and Ram 
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of Belgachia, 
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be spared to n 
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luthur of Kiiiina-fCula-Saraaiva was to 
drama. The magnificent garden house 
belonging to the Paikpara Rajas, was to 
of the new theatre. No expense would 
ake the scenic decoration and the per- 
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It was under such auspices that PanHit Ram Narayan's 
second drarasj Ratnavali, was to be acted. Rut ihe 
Raias had many friends among the European officials 
of Calcutta, and they desired to witness llie i>erformance. , 
It was necessary to invite them; it was necessary to. 
make ^.n English translation of the drama in order to 
enable them to follow the acting. 

This was the first introduction of the greatest literary , 
genius of the century into the arena of letters, Madhu- 
Sudan Datta was a brilliant student of the Hindu 
College. He had become a Christian and had gone £0 
Madras, where he had worked as a teacher, and distin- 
guished himself by his " Captive Ladie" and other com- 
positions in English verse. He had now returned to 
Calcutta and held an appointment in the Police Court, 
He was selected to translate the new drama for the Eng- 
lish visitors, and he did it with credit and distinction. 

At last in July iSsB, the drama was acted under 
circumstances of pomp and scenic decorations which 
surpassed the utmost expectations. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges of the High Court, and 
other high officials witnessed the performance. Every one 
was charmed with the acting ; a new era was opened 
for the Bengal Drama. 

I Madhu Sudan's ambition was fired. He had written 
fintich in English verse, and had written with ability and 
poetic talent, but all attempts to . court the Muses itt 
It foreign tongue must be fruitless. His genius saw 
at a glance its true scope. Madhu Sudan who had 
hilheno never written a line of Bcngnh piose or verse, 
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Madhu Sudan who almost despised the Bengali langiiagt^. 
— was im[)elled by his "vaulting ambition" to be t 
Bengali author I His friends laughed at the idea ; they 
did not know what is possible for true genius to attempt,' J 
and to achieve. 

Madhu Sudan was thus the first student of the" I 
Hindu College, properly educated in English, who" ' 
turned to Bengali literature. All the renowned authoi 
who bad hitherto served their mother-tongue, Iswar: , 
Chandra Gupta, Akhay Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandi»l 
Vidyasagar and others, were men who had acquired^ i 
an imperfect knowledge of English, mostly by their 
own endeavours. The nlumnii of the Hindu College' 
had hitherto looked with contempt on Bei>gali literature, 
had written prose and verse in English, had hoped 
lo distinguish themselves in English literature. The 
truth came like a flash of inspiration to Madhir 
Sudan Datta that true genius mistakes its TOcatioD 
when it struggles in a foreign tongue. Madho Sudari' 
Hved to correct his mistake and to be the most- 
eminent poet in his own language. And since Madhrf J 
Sudan's time the aliimnii of our schools and colleges 
those who have sought literary fame and were worthy of 
it, — have won their laurels in their mother tongue. 

The success c^ Ratnavali inspired Madhu Sudan 
with the idea of writing a Bengali drama. He went to 
the Asiatic Society's rooms, took away sonie Sanscrit 
dramas and Bengali works, read Ihern, and pondered 
on them. He then put his hand to the task he had 
irt^osed on him-self, and his genius carried him through; 
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Thtt result was Sarmtshtha, one of the best and 
most beautiful plays in Bengali. The production was 
Bubtnitted to Prem Chand Tarkavagish a learned 
Pandit of the day, but Prem Chand returned it with 
the remark that it had sinned against all the rules of the 
Sanscrit drama ! Madhu Sudan was then advised to 
accept the suggestions of Ram Narayan the successful 
author of Ratnavali ; but he would have none of it, 
and only adopted some of his verbal corrections. He 
truly wrote tu a friend on this occasion, — "You know 
that a man's style is the reflection of his mind, and I am 
^raid there is littie congeniality between our friend and 
my poor self. However, 1 shall adopt some of his 
corrections,"* 

The drama was acted at Bdgachia theatre with great 
success, Jotindra Mohan Tagore himself composing 
-some songs for the piece. 

Both Ram Narayan and Madhu Sudan lived to 
compose some more dramas. Ram Narayan's Nuba, 
J^atak is a clever hit on his countrymen who seek to 
indulge in the joys of wedded life at an advanced age, 
and marry girl-wives. Madhu Sudan's /"m/wjazw/'/ and 
Krishna Kumari are meritorious works, the latter being 
(based on the story of the princess of Udaypur whose 
tragic fate threw a gloom over Rajasthan early in this 
century, Madhu Sudan then turned to blank verse and 
to epic poetry ; and the story of his success in that line 
and of his life will be told in another chapter. 
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As Madhu Sudan retired from the field of Bengali 
drama, his place was filled by a writer who has won a 
higher diatinciioii in this department oF literature. The 
new writer was IXna Bandhu Mitra. Ail the first threa 
dramatista of Bengal were of nearly the same age ; Ram 
Narayan was horn in 1825, Madhu Sudan in 18*4, ami 
IJina Bandhit in i8zg. Like Madhu Sudan Datta, Din« 
Bandhu was educated in the Hindu College ; he distitr- 
goished himself in government service in the postal 
department; but he devoted his taients tr» the improvo- 
nienl of his mother tongue. He died in 1873. ' 

The oppression of the Indigo planters of Nadiya anil 
Jessore was the subject of complaint for many years j 
and our readers will find an extract which we have given 
from Iswar Oiairdra Gupta's poetry, in which the poet has 
indulged in a feelin:;! appeal to the Queen of England 
against this oppression. The oppression however 
continued unchecked, and Dina Bandhu, who was born ii 
Chauberia village in Nadiya District, had ample oppor» j 
"tunities to note the doings of the planters and thei 
subordinates. At last in i86o, he published his first 
dramatic work, Nil Darpati, anonymously, bringing 



together facts and incidents which had 1 

observation, and weaving them into the 

the skill of a true artist. 

The literary beauties of th« work ar 

insignifrcanl. An honest family and itE 

St the sympathy of the reader from ths , 
md at last wake in him the keenest 1 
ilurtunes. All the members of the fafliilf j 



ain plot 1 



by no means 
most amiablk ' 



for thLir m 
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are *ell delineated. The old, simple-minded, afFectionaie 
father, the elder son managing the estate and the 
younger studying at a College in Calcutta, and their wives, 
the most innocent and amiable creatures in the world, 
have all been well delineated. Clouds gather on the 
horizon of their felicity and thicken as the stnry procL'cds, 
and there are fiiw readers who can read to the end 
without fueling deeply affected. 

The sensation caused by the drama was great. The 
Rev. J. Long, a true-hearted missionary and friend of the 
people, translated the work into English in order to hold 
up to the powers that be, a picture of the oppression 
which was going on under the British rule, for the 
pecuniary benefit of British adventurers and speculators. 
This was too much for the European residents of 
Calcutta, and their organ the Englishman. A pi-osecution 
was instituted against the Rev, James Ix)ng, and he 
was thus immortaliKcd. The memory of the benevolent 
missionary, who was fined and imprisoned in the case, 
is still cherished by the ptople of Bengal for what he 
did, and what he suffered for ihern. 

High-handed exercise of power does not always 
perpetuate a wrong, and the wrong suffered by the 
raiyata of Bengal from the indigo planters was too 
glaring to be bolstered up by an unjust prosecution. The 
Indigo Commission published a report and made dis- 
closures which could not be gainsaid, and Sir John Peter 
Grant, ihe Lieutenant Covernor of Bengal, did his best lo 
befriend the raiyats. But the deliverance of the raiyals 
caffle from ibcmselves, thty combined, all over Nadiya, 
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not to grow indigo, and they submitted to every outrngftl 
rather than yield to the planters. Factory after factory I 
failed in consequence of this comhination, and the j 
Oppression of indigo planters is a thing of the past iri ] 
the Nadiya District. 

Nothing afterwards written by Dina Bandhu can 
compare with Niia Darpau from a lilerary point o£ 
view. In Y\\^ Nnhin-Tapusvini &nA Lihniati there are. 
undoubtedly fine passages, but still there is nothing to 
equal the pathos which pervades the Nil Darpait. 
In fact the most popular and the best known of Dina 
Bandhu's later productions like Sadhahar Ekadasl and 
Jaiiiai Barik are popular and successful farces, and Dina 
Bandhu is known to his countrymen more as a humourist 
and satirist than as a serious dramatic writer. But 
there is a difference beiween Dina Bandhu's satires and 
Iswar Chandra's satires. Iswar Chandra is opposed 
to all social progress, and he pours forth his withering 
scorn in his own matchless verse on new-fangled ways* 
Dina Bandhu is not opposed to any section, he is too 
good-natured and good-hearted to attack any particulac 
community, he only ridicules folly and vice. The 
lash of Iswar Chandra's satire cuts deep, Dina Bandhu's 
milder and gentler admonitions inflict no wound, 
but hold up vice only in its natural and hedious 
colours. Iswar Chandra is the more powerful satirist, 
Dina Bandhu is the pleasanter humourist Iswar 
Chandra's ready and witty verse was the war cry of 
his party, and the barbed and pointed shafts of his 
vigorous if coarse sarcasms were the wapons of their 
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r. Dina Bandhu waged no parly-strife ; his good- 
natured humour spread a sunshine of gladness around 
him, and his ridicule of vice and folly was appreciated 
by all. 

Dina Bandhu also wrote 'some poems, which are 
distinguished by a harmonious flow of verse, One 
instance will suffice.* 



in? ti? tStfsi^i c»r(3i '^fom, 
fjni »ir5, fv^\ ^3, f^Ti ^5i?fr, 

Pl^^ «il cql? Jl^lil fllft ^ta, 

rtpn? tsfs 5[f3 ^i^tn ^\m 1 

Sfi^'.i -q^si EW e^ i(^"\ai:'i, 
3(iwi«^ TlCTla-si iwi antini, 

«rJTr?^ in *i^ 'i^la 5ta, 

^r-siT?! ■st^stu fallal's nicir, 
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; Dina Bandhu lived to see the Bengali stage basecl^l 
on a. permanent basis, — the patronage of the play* ' 
going public. The liengal Theatre was started shortly j 
before the death of the dramatist, and it has been^ 
succeeded by a number of theatrical houses, some o^ 1 
which leave little to be desired in orderly management, 
scenic decorations, and meritorious acting. The insti- 
tution, which the Rajas of Paikpara wislied to create and 
to foster in 1856 and in subsequent years from their own | 
resources, became a permanent institution of the lar 
before twenty years had passed ; and it now looks up, not 
to Rajas and chiefs, but 10 an enlightened public for 
support. The A'rtiir, the Pachali, the Hulf-Akrai are 
things of the past ; /atnis too do not attract crowds in 
the metropolis as they did before; the educated public 

c? vfli firtsl sin fssfiR us, 
fql^ jj^CT ^Eta "it w om" JFs I 

?tpfgrc5 iTh 111 «(i"!l5 Wfta 1 
f^^s fii*5 ^s tri|-s f^tfl, 

«r-r^ iJH fl=(l ?lii it^l ?^ 

f^ ^C5 *I3rir=1^°t ETf 71? 51 I 
3(^151 Sl=1 ^Cl 7i«n 51lf^ ^*ir, 
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prefer to see modern dramas put on the stage with 
all the latest improvements and scenic decorations. 

Among the successors of Dina Bandhu Mitra, whose 
name is legion, it will be enough to mention a few of the 
best. Mano Mohan Basu is the Nestor among the 
living dramatists, and his Sati Natak^ Harish Chandra^ 
Ramabhiseky and other plays will always be read with 
interest and profit. Jyotirindra Nath Tagore has written 
Asrumati ^nd various other plays, and the talented 
Rabindra Nath has composed Raja o Rani SLmon^ other 
works. And lastly, Raj Krishna Rai has composec) 
Prahlad Charitra and some other popular plays, but 
is better known as the translator of Ramayana, into 
Bengali verse. Some of our actors on the stage are also 
the writers of clever plays and meritorious farces. 

But a really great dramatic genius has yet to rise \x\ 
bengal. The drama has not kept pace in merit with 
poetry and fiction, of which we will speak in the next 
two chapters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Madhu Sudan Datta and his Epic Poetry." 



Madhu Sud, 



this 



itury, 



« Datta is the greatest literary genius of 
nd the full record of his life, compiled 



by Jogendra Chandra Basu, is the most ; meritorious 
biographical work yet written in the Bengali language. . 
This work will lie our guide in the present chapter, 

Madhu Sudan was born in 1824 in the village of 1 
Sagandari in the District of Jussore. His father Raj 
Narayan Datta had four wives, Madhu Sudan being the 
child of the eldest. Raj Narayan was a man of property 1 
and substance, and a pleader of the Sadar Dewaiii I 
Adalat, Madhu Sudan remained with him inCalcutta^J 
and was admitted in the Hindu College at the age of 1 
thirteen. 

The Hindu College, which was established 
1S17, effected a revolution in the ideas of the younj I 
Hindus of the day. They imbibed in that College a f 
warm appreciation of western literature and westera^ 
civilization, and brooked with impatience the unreasoning 1 
restrictions which modern Hindu customs had imposed I 
on them. Trained under teachers like Derozio and. ' 
D. L, Richardson, the first young raen who came out 
from the Hindu College were fired with an ambition 
lo reform all that was unhealthy, and to reject all that 
was hurtful, in Hindu customs and rules. The reaction 
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against the restrictions of ages went perhaps a litile 
too far, but we can scarcely regret this reaction to 
which is really due all the steady improvement and 
reform which have been effected in this century. 
One may laugh at the anglicised young collegiates of 
the first half of this century, but it was those young 
collegiates whose advanced ideas and training leavened 
the society in which they lived, and made the solier 
reforms of later times possilile. Men like Kashi Prasad 
Ghosh, Ram Gopal Ghosh and Rama Prasad Rai, like 
K. M. Banerjea, Debendra Nath Tagore and Prasannn 
Kumar Tagore, were among the early students of the 
Hindu College, and the ideas which they received 
with their English education permeated the society \n 
which they lived. The writings of Akhay Kumar 
Datta reflfcted the progress infused into Hindu society 
through the Hindu College. The reforms effected 
by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar were possihle only after 
Hindu society had been permeated with advanced ideas 
through a healthy English education. For a time the 
d/n/nwVof the Hindu Culluge stood aloof from directly 






takii 

they still indulged in 

in English. But th. 

when the ardent ya\ 

of their 

which silenced thi 



improving thei 
n dreams of dist 



national literature.; 



iguishin 



theiiisdvt 



thing i 



was dispelled in time, and 
S!;emen espoused the cause 
iturc, they achieved result.s 
and astonished th^rir best 
Ti; present century has produced nothing 
parable to that of Mudhu Sud.tn and no- 
ose comparable to that of Bankim Cliandra. 
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Madhu Siidnn remained in the Hindu C'olle5:e ( 
^ix years, from 1837 to 1842, and distinguished hiinselfi 
among a band of young men who were rt'marknbly I 
intelligenl. Pyfiri Ciiaran Sarkar, Pvasanna Kuinat 1 
Sarhadhikari, V.Mad Chandra Dutt, Shasbi Chnndrt 
Dntt, Jagadrah Nath Rai, Kisori Cliand Mitra, Ganendra 
Mohan 'l'aj;ore, Rhudeb Mukerji, Raj Naraynn BttHiq I 
and Bliola Nalh Chandra were students of the Hindtt | 
College at the same time with Madhu Sudan ; and * 
of his fello* students writes that Madhu Sudan was 
Jupiter among these stars of the Hindu Ciillege. 

Like many yoOng students of the Hindu College* \ 
Madhu Sudan began to write English verse, some of I 
which has been preserved by his biographer, i.ove -liid j 
misanthropby were the favourite themes in those times J 
when Byron's pneiry still held the world in thraU, bdl I 
some patriotic poems, like that on king Porils, tndicattf ) 
that Madhu Sudan felt for his country like the other 
young men of his day. Permeated with western ideas, 
the young poet longed to visit Europe even in tliose 
early days, and was filled with an ambition for giory 
or a nameless grave in Albion's distant sbore. 

"I •'igh fur Alhifin's ilislntil shi>re, 

Iln valleys green, its Tnoiimains high ; 
Though friends, relntlnna I have none 
In thai fer ctinte ! Yet Oh I sigh 
To crnss the vast Allaniic wave 
Flit ghiry, i>i n nnmelfiis grave !" 



II was during his 
father desired lo i^ivt 
■« suitable Imdc w^is 



college dnys that Madh'u Sudftii^ ■ 
the youn- mnn in niarriago, ai*d 
clfcied. M. nihil SudLUi objected; 
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irat his.Tilher insisted on tlie marriage. This was the 
turning pbitlt in Madhu Sudan's life. He ran a»ay to 
Christian missionaries, was conrenled for fodr days ill Fort 
Wiiiiam, and in February, 1843, was bajjtised and touk 
the name of Michael Madhu Sud^n, 
,■ This incident is only one more illustration of the 
maxim that senseless coercion leads to violent reaction'. 
Madhu Sudan's fatherand mother were no doiliic worthy 
people ; but young Madhu Sudan must have contemplated 
with grief and humiliation the domestic arrangement 
under which his mother shared her husband's alTcction 
with three other fellow-wives. And when his father 
determined to marry him against his wi^es and entreaties, 
rtie young man took the first step which offered itself 
to iiim to escape, and became a Christian. The history 
of social reforms in the present century illustrates the 
truth that great abuses lead to reform, senseless coercion 
leads to reaction. 

Madhu Sadan now studied in the Bishop's College 
for four years, his fond father still paying ihe expenses of 
his educattOD. Madhu Sudan had ileafmcd English and 
Persian in the Hindu College ; he now learned Greek; 
Latin and Sanscrit in the Bishojj's C^lle^fi. Later in life 
he studied and learnt Telegu and Tamil in Madras, 
fae picked up French, German and Italian in Europe, 
and he had also some knoivledge of Hebrew. Madhu 
Sudan was thus one of the most distingmshed languists 
among oar countrymen. 

The relations between Madhu Sudan and iiis father 
gradually becaaue strained, and Madliu Sudan felt 
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himself lonely and without a friend in the world. 
Madras students attended the Bishop's College, 
Madhu Sudan secretly resolved to le^ve his provint 
and to try his chances at Madras. He secretly completed 1 
all arrangements, and in 1848, sailed for Madras. 

His first days in Madras were days of poverty, 
wretchedness and distress. Poverty impelled him to 
write to the local papers, and his elegant composition 
soon attracted attention. He once mote launched into 
compositions in English verse, and the story of Pritha 
Rai, the last Hindu King of Delhi, and his bride Sanjuta, 
formed the subject of his meritorious poem entitled the 1 
Captive Ladie, which was published in 1849. 

The publication excited the utmost interest 
Madras, and an English reviewer wrote in the Athenasum I 
that it contained passages which "neither Scott nor J 
Byron would have been ashamed to own." But if 1 
Madhu Sudan aspired to win a lasting literary fame hy 
his English poetry, he found out his mistake before long. 
Even the great and good-hearted Drinlcwater Bethune, 
to whom a copy of the poem was presented, wrote, and 
wrote truly : 

e In hU miintry and have 
l^linn Tor himself if hs 
1 hehnscullivaled li 
idard and adding; to the Itock' 1 

A few days before the publication of his Captivt 
LadU, Madhu Sudan had married the daughter of a 
European indigo- planter in Madras. Sweet indeed are 
some of the lines which the poet wrc 
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"Yes,— like llinl slur which, on tf 
Of vasty oceuD, wones che nt 

Fur ihere l« hope wiit on hi 

He recks nm duckling waves, — noi fi^ar 

"Oh ! lieauiifiil as ins|iirniion, ivh 

She Hlls ihe piiel's lircBsl, — 1 

Wooed by melodious woiahip ! \ 

Th'iUh'h "iirs the home of wi 

Act thou not thi:ci:, even ihiiu, a pricele 



r rniry shrine ;— . 
riciiiiie iheci ;— 



elesi^ ^em and it 
But the wedded life of the wild and wayward poet 
was not destined to be li.ippy. Within a few years after 
his marriage he w;i3 se.pnrated from this first wife, and 
united himself with the daughter of the Principal of the 
Madras Presidency College. It was this second wife 
who stuck to him through life amidst all his weaknesses 
and misfortunes, and was the mother'of the children he 
has left. 

After a stay of eight years in Madras, Madhu Sudan 
returned to Calcutta in 1S56 with his English wife. His 
ambition to distmiiuish himself by his English composi- 
tions had proved fruitless, and he was as helpless and poor 
as when he had left Bengal. He accepted the humble 
post of a clerk, and then of an inierpreter, of ihe 
Calcutta Police Court. It was in these circurasiances of 
distress that Madhu Sudan first turned to the composition 
of dramas in his own native language, under circumstanct^ 
which have been described in the last chapter. 

Madhu Sudan's first Bengali work Sarmhkiha 
appeared in 1858, — the very year which witnessed the 
death of hts great predecessor, Iswat Chandra Gupta. 
Hadhn Sudan's second drama Padmiwali, appeared ia 
1S59. The poet folIo«ed up his success t*y iwu clever 



fnrces, iintqtic in his time, one ridiculins; the vices ai 
follies of "yciiin^' Beiigai," and ilie other ridiculi 
ihe mure "daiiiferous hypocrisy and iKofliijacy of "c 
Beiij;al." His Muccesses fired him wiih a new amhitibti. 
He had fiinncd high conceptions of poetry from his 
deep appreciniion of Vtiimiki and Homer, and he felt 
iviihin liiinscif a call to imitate the lofty snlilimity of 
those poets. But the jingling of the Bengali rhyme 
was ill suited to such attempts, and he remarked to hit 
friend and adviser Jotindra Mohan Tagore, that thera 
was no great future for Bengali poetry until the chainq 
of rhynie were rent asunder. Jotindra Mohan replied 
that hhnk verse was scarcely suited to the Bengali 
language, and that evqn in the French language 
blank verse was not a success. But, replied Madhif 
Sudan, Bengali is the daughter of Sanscrit, and notliing 
is impossil>le for the child of such a mother ! In hip 
enthusiasm Madlm Sudan promised to make the ert 
deavour, and to prove that blank verse in Bengali 
was possible. Jotindra Mohan listened to the 
proposal incredulously, bvit promised to pay for the 
publication of Madhu Sudan's proposed work, if it 
was a success. Madhu Sudan set to work with his 
accustomed impetuosity and zeal, and the Tihttamn, 
published in i86c, w.is tht result of this historic 



I 



When this work in blank verse appeared, it took the i 
■ literary world by surprise. The power of diction, tlje j 
sublimity of conception, and the beauty of descripliop ' 
could not be denied ; but iievertbdess the reading 1 
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world wondered at the a 
not believe his work ti 



mdacity of the writer and could 
e a success. Ridicule was hurled 
on the ambitious writer from all sides, contemptuous 
parodies were published, and writers of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta's school, as well of the modern school of Alchay 
Kumar and Vidyasagar, pronounced the attempt to be a 
failure ! The eminent Vidyasagar himself, ever ready lo 
appreciate and encourage merit, could not pronounce 
Tiloltama a success ; writers and critics of humbler merit 
and less candour ridiculed the writer and condemned 
Ihe work. 

Amidst this storm of opposition and ridicule Madhu 
Sudan stood unmoved. Never was the greatness of 
his genius, the loftiness of his purpose, the indomitable 
strength of his will, more manifest. He was resolved to 
prove by a higher endeavour and a loftier achievement 
that he was right, and that the world was wrong. It was a 
repetition of the story of Lord Byron whose earlier poems 
were condemned, and who retaliated with the might of 
a giant in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Only Madhu Sudan retaliated in a nobler manner; he 
did not abuse his critics, he convinced and silenced them 
by his success in a higer endeavour. 

Among the few who pronounced Madhu Sudan's 
Tilottaina to be a success was Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
himself. He acknowledged the beauty of the work, 
owned his defeat, and published the work at his own ex- 
pense. The eminent Rajendra Lala Mitra, who was issuing 
the Bibidhartha-Sangraha from 1851 for spreading cul- 
ture and general inforniaiioii among his countrymen, was 
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another critic who recognized the success of Tilottama: \ 
And Raj Narayan Basu, the venerahle collaborator of I 
Akhay Kumar Dalta, was charmed with the noble per- J 
formance. "If Indra," he wrote, "had spoken Bengali, he | 
would have spoken in the style of the poem. The author's- 
extraordinary loftiness and brilliancy of imagination, his 
minute observation of nature, his delicate sense of beauty, 
the uncommon splendour of his diction, and the rich 
music of his versification charm us in every page." 

But a sceptical world had to be convinced, and the 
world was convinced by Madhu Sudan's grander poem, 
Meghanad-liadh, published in 1861. This time the 
critics were fairly convinced '. The great Vidyasagar I 
admitted his mistake with hi.s accustomed candour, and 
acknowledged Madhu Sudan's genius and the success of J 
his great endeavour. The voice of ridicule, though not X 
completely silenced, failed to have any effect. Ail Bengal ] 
felt that a new light had dawned on the horizon of the ' 
nation's hterature, that a genius of the first magni- 
tude had appeared. The munificent Kali Prasanna 
Sinha, translator of the Mahabharaia, was one of the 
strongest admirers of Madhu Sudan, and he convened a' 1 
meeting of the literary society which he had established' 
to honour tiie great poet. Rajas Pratap Chandra and 
Iswar Chandra, the cultured Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
the talented Rama Prasad Rai and Digambar Mitra and 
many others were present on this occasion. Madhu 
Sudan was duly honoured, and the first edition of his 
Meghanad-Badh was exhausted within one year. 

It was in this year, 1861, that Madhu Sudan published 
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bis third drama, Krishna Kumari, of which we have 
spoken in the last chapter, as well as his sweet and musi- 
cal but unfinished work Brajangana. And the following 
year witnessed the puhlication of the spirited epistles 
known as the Birangana. Within four years, from 1858 
to 1862, he huilt up a literary reputation such as has 
not been equalled in Bengal in this century, or in any 
preceding century. 

In 1862, Madhu Sudan Datta left India for Europe. 
He remained in Europe five years, was called to the 
Ear, and composed a book of Bengali sonnets which 
is well known to our countrymen. In 1867 he re- 
turned from Europe and began practice as a barrister 
in Calcutta.* He began well, but the poet was nnt 
fitted for the ceaseless endeavours and the prosaic 
duties of a lawyer's vocation. Madhu Sudan's liabilites 
increased, and his income dwindled away from year to 
year. His health failed, and his wife who was Irtie to 
him to the last beijan also to suffer in health. Friends 
ceased to lend when there was no hope of repayment, 
his two children and his wife suffered the pangs of want 
before his eyes, and mental anxiety and bodily infirmities 
prostrated him in 1873. He laboured in his death-bed 
to obtain some pecuniary relief, and composed the 

•It WEis in this yenr Ihal I hnfl ihe pleasure of first serins the 
great poet. A friend who acconi|ianiecl me was as great an admirer 
of Madhu Sudan's poetry as I myself, and Madhu Sudan did us the 
favour of leadine some portions of his Mcglianad to us. He was 
then, what lie always was in life, genial, liind- hearted, and 
good, hut careless and improvident. Misfortunes darkly closed 
over the last years of his life, and within six years afier I had 
seen him so genial and so full of life, Madhu Sudan was no more. 



MayakiJHan, tinged witliltbtf tragic sadness which maikt^ J 
the close of his life. 

Jay Krishna Mukerji of Uttarpnra gave Madhu Sudattfl 
a home in that place, but the poet never recovered from | 
(he infirmities that were preying on him. He returned 
lo Calcutta, and without a home to call his own, he took 
shelter in the charitable hospital of Alipur. Three 
days before the poet's death, his faithful and much- 
suffering wife Henrietta breathed her last. Madhu Sudan | 
heard of this and with tears in his eyes repeated the sad I 
lines from Macbeth : 



"Tomorrnw, u>A I( 
"CrKeps in [his petiy pace fioiu day to day 
"To Ibe last syllable uf recuided time. &.C. 



He died on the E9th June, 1S73. 

It is not possible within our limits to review t 
different works of the great poet in detail, and it would 
be useless to review them cursorily. We will therefore 
confine our remarks to one of his works, Meghanad 
Badh, which is the greatest literary production of thii 
century, 1 

Megkanad BadkKavya\% a story from the Jiamajana, 
and relates to the death of Meghanad or Indrajit, the 
most renowned and powerful of the sons of Ravana," 
Ravana stole the wife of Rama in bis absence, and 
Rama with his brother I^kshmana crossed with a largo 
army to Ceylon, and invaded Lanka the capital ol | 
Ravana. That grt'at king sent army after army against 
Ihe besiegers, but the adaiiwntinu chain w,is not biokeiv 
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fcnd every army and every general sent against the 
besieging force perished. 

The first book opens with a description of Ravana's 
court, Ravana being sunk in sorrow at the news of the 
death of his son Birbahu and the destruction of the 
force sent with him ngainst Rama. Ravana laments the 
death of all the great warriors who have fallen fighting 
against the foe, and compares his great city to a festive 
house in which the lights are one by one extinguished, 
and the merry sound of harp and Bute hushed 
into silence. At his request the wounded soldier, 
who had returned from the battle, recounts the deeds 
of his son in a spirited description which rouses 
Ravana from his grief. He mounts on the walls of 
Lanka, reproaches the great ocean for wearing a fetter of 
stone to cross over Rama's army, and bursts into grief 
at the sight of Birbahu's corpse stretched on the field 
of battle. He returns to his palace which is suddenly 
filled with the voice of woe ; Chilrangada the bereaved 
mother of Birbahu enters. She had been blessed, she 
says, with one priceless treasure, and had deposited 
it with the king, even as a dove deposits her young in 
the dark hollow of trees. The king is the protector of 
poor men's property, where is poor Chitrangada's treasure 
now ? Ravana is stung with the reproach of his queen 
and determines on instant war. At his command the 
city resounds with the sound of war, and horses and 
elephants and cars and ranks of warriors fill the streets. 
Indrpjit or Meghanad, the sole surviving son of Ravana, 
hears that his father has resolved to go to war in person. 
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He hastens to Lanka from his country seat, ant 
permitted by his father to lead the army.* 

The second book is a description of the heavens.. J 
Indra is informed of Meghanad's resolution to tight.l 
Rama the next day. Meghanad is invincible in war,,' 
and Indra therefore repairs with his wife to the great 1 
and benign Unia to pray for the safety of Rama. The ' 
conversation that ensues breathes softness, and is worthy, 
of the celestial speakers, Indra pleads the cause of the 

^o«1 ^V "515 ; 1*11 ^«5l ^\f^ 

~ f¥3 est? rtt, llf, c*11i 5ITI ^^ : 

CTI1I PI ^cit>(lt1.a\ ? f^tifS ^Rtl, 
C*"R mK'S -$5, ^m, ■smit. 4WI 

amq f ^ Msi^\ citia *iTf¥s. 

^j^rci ff iftiasi ? ^|5i*( ^^i 
=raNi: : IV5 «lc? a^scs if? 
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virtuous Rama, robbed of his wife Sita by the un- 
righteous Ravana. The wife of Indra takes up the tale, 
and expatiates on the woes of Sita, now confined in 
3 forest iQ I^anka, where she weeps day and night 
for her virtuous lotd. Uma answers them with a gracious 
smile that her lord Siva favors the family of Ravana, 
and she is powerless to aid Rama. Suddenly a sweet 
fragrance fills the heavens, and the sound of distant 
bells is wafted in the air. Rama in distant Lanka is 
offering his prayers to the benign great Uma. Uma can 
resist no longer. She repairs to her husband Siva, in- 
terrupts him in the midst of his devotions, and obtains a 
promise that Lakshmana would kill Megbanad on the 
following day. A message is sent to the goddess Maya 
who sends down celestial, arms to Rama. Rama is full 
of gratitude to the gods, and enquires how this debt can 
ever be repaid. Gratitude to gods, truly replies the 
celestial messenger, consists in supporting and cherishing 
the poor, in restraining the passions, in living in the 
paths of virtue, and in adherence to truth. The gift of 
sandal and 
if the giver 
The thi 
beautiful ii 
Meghanad, 



flower and silken cloth is despised by g 
s impure, 
•d book 



one of the most striking and 
work. Pramila, the wife of 
te at the absence of her lord, 
and longs to leave her country-seat and repair to Lanka 
where her lord has gone. But the way lies through 
Rama's army, how can Pramila go ? enquires her 
hand-maid. Pramila, no less favoured with valour 
thaa with beauty, answers with pride and indignation, 



3o8 
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when the mountain-strtam leaves her home for the 
ocean, who can obstruct her course?' At her command 
her maids and attendants, all valiant warriors, conceal 
or heighten their charms by donning armour and grasp.'T 
ing the martial spear, nnd martial music proclaims ih^V 
march of the beautious Amazons. Rama will not fight'l 
with women, he willingly and even respectfully lends 3' I 
passage, and the radiant file of valour and beauty passe* I 
by, illumining the darkness of the night. Rama, struck I 
with [he sight, can scarcely believe that it was not a | 
gorgeous dream. 

In fine contrast to the spirited descriptions of J 
the third book, the fourth is full of pathos andil 
tenderness, and dwells on the woes of poor Sita,'^ 
now a captive of Ravana. One lady alone 
Ravana's family, Sarama, the wife of Blbhisan, sympi- . 
thises with her, and repairs to her, and listens to her 1 
tales of former days. Sita narrates how after leaving | 
Ayodhya with Rama and Lakshmana, she dwelt in the 
forest of Panchabati and enjoyed the forest life, hoW' 

^ta :?fl irir cT c^ csw ^m ftfs ? 

?l^i-^r^Jr «rif^. •i^;-^-^![_, 

iff 1 El?t5 'TifW f^ ^9!-^C5I : 

■ csff^ t^xtif tnK^ ffl^K^ ^xfl ? 
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wild flowers bloomed tpund her cottage and the sw(^ 
an4 jayous chirp of forest tiirds waked her every 
morning, how peacocks danced before [igr ^iid wild 
deer came in herds as her guests, and how she hospitably 
entertained these innocent dwellers of the forest. She 
adorned herself by the margin of the lalie with fresh 
flowers, and her dear iord, pleased with her new dress, 
would address her as the fairy of the woods I Will 
poor Sita meet her lord again and serve him with her 
affection?* The narrator can proceed no further, she 

-ta rto Mf^ iisi. T^ii 5r^, 
if-jvica,— "fjt^ft^t fl^sia *tsTrl 

?B^l ^511. Vf? «IlfJt, 51 ^^ fWBl I 

^rft ^ W* ?« ; fl9 CJU IP), 
lift Tf^ISI CAT] Rfll ^ifs 1 

^51 »5T ^a flii cntrrfr ; ?151 
■^faCTif *f a? ; fv% #riRtt"t 
T53 f^'5 fft, St^TC^'S ^, — 

?j[a it^ra =il"( frffs R^ta ! 
mf?. iiaai II*, faa fnJlfs i 
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weeps bitter tears in woe. Sarama entreats her not td 
proceed further if those recollections give her pain, 
but poor Sita would fain proceed. The river filled 
by the rains pours fortii ils water on both sides, 
and the heart that is full of gtief finds relief in 
imtiarting its grief to others. Sarama cannot choose 

W=1^.1 f:|3T fif^r Vf^^ C^XPf ? 

f>TT Btffl I c^m anT ^ "inl^f^, 
CTICT mr^ •> fi'fJTif r-rf'Rt sP)^ 

c?^ a^, c^ ^m, c^ ■^i l%ft!-», 

W\ ^111^3 in ^-33-f»lC3 i 
■ajf^TiT* Sfl^ 1"5 I C>rt"^^11 1C3, 

^I3'^iICq[3'»ft ^I^C3 ^11. 
cigai 55^ in) ffa^m CTcr ; 

Tllfffi^rt 'J^^srtCS ; ^ifTfl^ STf, 

"^^uifi ifs] mics ifstfi r*l^* i 
^H, i-^t 'sira f* CJii TR anflrtl ? 

gtffli 1 ^5^fi ? « sn?i Ufi, 
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but listen. In the forest of Panchabati, Sita heard 
the voice of fairies in sylvan sounds, and saw their 
dance in the glimmer of the sunbeams on the lake. 
Sometimes she would walk with Rama by the river, 
and view on her spacious bosom new heavens, 
Hew stars, new radiant moons. Sometimes she would 
climb a neighbouring hill, and there sit at the feet 
of Rama, even as a creeper winds round a tree. 
There she heard from him various discourses on 
sacred subjects, even as Uma hears the Vedas and 
the Puranas from the immortal lips of Siva on 
mount Kailasa. Will poor Sita hear the music of that 
voice again ? Even now, in the solitude where she 
lives, she thinks she hears that voice, — will she never 
hear that music again ? Thus Sita's story goes on. She 
narrates how in that forest Ravana went in the disguise 
of a beggar and stole her, how Jatayu obstructed his 
passage, how Sita fell into a swoon and dreamt a dream, 
how Ravana was victorious and brought Sita to Lanka. 

In the fifth book, Maya, the goddess of illusion, sends 
a dream to Lakshmana, The vision comes to him in the 
guise of his mother, and asks him to worship Chandt 
at her temple situated in the north of Lanka, Lakslimana 
obeys, and Uma appears in person and blesses him. 
Meghanad also rises with the d.iwn from the embraces of 
Pramiia, takes an affecting leave of his mother, and repairs 
to a temple to finish his devotions before going to war. 

The sixth book describes the death of Meghanad, 
and is in our opinion about the weakest in the whole 
work. Rama has not the bean to let his brother go and 



■ Btffd* 



do battk with the terrible foe in the heart «f Lanka, 
bill at tnst consents. [>akshniar»a, dressed in celes^l 
armour, and a«;onip,iiiiL'd by Bibhisan, re|)aire to Ltnk^ 
concealed by Maya from tlie eyes of all. Meglianaid 
siiddeniy sees his fo« in tbe bouse of worsbii), and mis- 
laVes hin» for a god in disijuise, but I.AksbniaiW soo« 
iindecCTves him. He will not even allow Meghan*d ta 
don his armour 'or ftintish himself with amis, but 
Meghanad strikes Lalcshmana on the foreboad with a 
cup, and Lakshniana falls into a sft'oon. Maya revive* 
him, Meghanad is bewildered with strange sights hf 
Maya, and l>akshmana kills him.* It is this portion of 

c^ifTsi* 1 TBstr-i *ir°i*ti "'i?"!, 
•nf**n s»)f*i fif% tBS!i limv 
7Vi\ ^"^^ P" I f3rf:=i *ii2icisi, 

»1^t9 *^_7 lf^. aSJfl *lPS=T 

»s* i|T5 Tfif ?»I5;5 111, 
t?T,!i^'^ *;B icfl ^icij Bi^cei. 

"^Isff'-.-i I Bl^C^lcei fil3H *FfT1 
fl^^^ -sil^iJtCS I 
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(he work which we regret the most. The death of 
JMe^ltanad is not worthy of him. In his anxiety to 
iiwgnify the prowess of his hero the |.>oel forgets that 
L.\kf^mana himself is also a warrior. In the original 
HamayaneL, lakshmana kills Meghaiiad in fair fight Our 
poet arms Lakshman* with cclastial aims, conducts 'him 
with ainother warrior Ifibhrsan to meet Ma^hanad who is 
perfectly unprepared, ju*d even then, Lakshmana is struck 
ikmn. The ipoet forgdts that the prowess of a warrior is 
set off bast by representing his foeman as worthy of his 
steel, not by representing him as achild. Hoiner, from 
whom our poet frequently besrows his ideas, has not 
rapresentod Hactoras a (child in order 'to adequalely 
describe the prowess of A-chilles. 

The seventh book is in many res|^)e«s the sublimes! 
in the work. Siva, who is always inclined in favor 
of Ravvna, is affected at the death of Meghanad, 
and sends a messenger to fill Ravana wilh bis own 
prowess to give tiim a day for revenge. The minor 
gods descend in a -body to assist Rama, nor is 
he unworthy c* celestial assistance, ludra gazes on 
Rama as on a rival king Of tihe heavens, and 
Kartikeya sees his own image in the young and hold 
lakshmana ! Ravana's few dignified yet affecting words 
to the bereaved mother of Meghanad, his address to 
his army, the spirited conduct and reply 0^ his troops, 
and the stirring description of the battle that ensues, 
find no parallel in the literature of Bengal. Nowhere, 
except in the pages of Homer, has bottle between more 
than mortal combatants beon so vividly, so powerfully 
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described. R^vana is inteot on killing Lifcsfl 
the slayer of bis son, and vain are the attempts to 
resist his course. Indra, the king of the heavens, cannot 
hurl his thunder, for a higher power checks bira ; 
and Kartikeya retires wounded and smiling when it 
is whispered to him that Siva has filled Ravana with 
his own prowess. Rama comes forward, hut RavaiM 
wants his brother Lakshmaiia and will not fight witrt 
the elder brother. Hanuman, Sugriv.i, and the othol 
leaders of Rama's forces quail before Ravana, ti^J 
the latter at last finds out Lnkshmana fighting like $ 
young lion, and they both eagerly mingle in a dubiotsi 
combat Gods and men gaze with wonder on th<^ 
furious battle, and Ravana himself in the midst of th^rf 
combat pauses in admiration of the valour and prowess 
of his young and undaunted foe. But none can opposa-l 
Ravana to-day, and Lakshmana falls as a falling star,ir 
the celestial arms sounding; at his fall." 

1^ I Ji^cf -it: c^fa^ii sT^w 
sill ; ^ff 511 1^ v^vn -JH1, 
i|lw 111 3(3^^ ^s^fa 5(fcif ! 
"Ji's^i or si'fli" *fi!«il intn 
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Who shall describe the woes of Rama on the dread- 
ful night after the battle, when Lnkshmana lay with 
other great warriors dead on the field ? The eighth 
book cotnmences with this touching scene. Stars twinkle 

^r^i^il ^^^ ram 'aa Sf^^i, 

*lf"lfei afFfll^ira CEt?Rf f r-I, 

tf*?i1 is3c^ afsl ^jn?5l eld 
iftrT'iTi IT -I? ; -s^r ft;?=npf 
«?fa^l sWiii^r ciftMn ^?^?l, 

cnt* ^^, cafiiTilil T?^ Til" 

TlfaEI 5^^ SI, Btf?^l fTTim 

CfT =?? cfl51 iTra ; ^ifEsi CJitfrlij 
"Piwrer \e<?; ?5Tm an I 
ifTTO ?Tais vf?^l, "TtTtf't 
Thlfll C^IT WlfJI cT^rTfcr CT-tst I 

^t ; f^s ^ff? T¥l -Bilfai ara 5trs" 
'sfa 13fS(g til ?rfT5ii ^i'9m 
TSTtf-ff 1 ^S-lCT 56311 ■>lf*Tl, 
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in the sky, the baltle-fteld is liijhtcd by fireS here anda 
there, and Rama bemoans the death of Lak^hmana,^ 
the coinpanimi of all his toils, the nffcciioiinte broth«r1 
who had tert his hoDie, his wife, and his kingdom 
to attend on him. Uma is affected, and with the 
permission of her lord Siva, she sends Maya to take 
Rama to the realm of shades, where Rama's father will 
tell him the means of reviving Lakshmana to liTe. The 
poet borrows from Homer as well from Hindu mythology 
in his description of hell. Maya takes Rama through ^ 
regions where sinners are punished after death, 
then passes over to those happy regions where the good J 
and virtuous live after death. There he meets his fatherfl 
who tells him of a medicine by which lakshmana tsM 
eventually brought hack to life. 

The last book describes the funeral of MeghanaA I 
A trace of seven days is granted by Rama at Ravana's | 
request. Pramila mounts the pyre with the corpse of her | 
lord after taking an affecting farewell of her maids and | 
companions, and Ravaiia hursts into an exclamation 
of bitter, heart-felt grief, at the loss of the bravest of J 
his warriors and the dearest of his sons.* 



Biiii JfiFS 111 ; ^iftii ^t^fii 
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Other Poets. 
Ranga Lai Banerji was a contemporary of Madhu 
Sudan, and li!s first work, Padminir Upnkkyan came 
out in the same year with Madiiu Sudan's first work, 
Sartnishtha^ in 1858, It is a spirited poem on a well- 
known episode of Rajput history, and was much admired. 
It was followed by his Karimidevi and Surasundari ; 



^ft ^laTsta, 'pi, c^5rl5, vfar 
^STtrai I pF^ fift. ^.f%^ c^Jicq 

Tfjit^ t ^11 ^11 ! 1^* 511 ^tBi 
cffa cslsti rtic? ^itsf JiTtsi 'jtPtc^ ! 

a\U\ f»iRni 'srtf^ T5 ■^ ^, 
afera fT is? ^st ? or^Pi WVq 
5l?ca, t^ ^7 cili'i, frfii^ c^irtt 

iit^Ffl^ Tiini «^, c* ^¥tT sdTira,— 

icfl irt^ ipinifft,— f* ^^w >^itni 

f^ =5:9 ^q vSTtsi, ?i«o fT ?n( ? 

51 ^t^St •ll^'ii sif^H ! f^ IKI f^lffSTI 
■a *ilisi wl^i Wt ^(ictii 5IRI f" 
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but Ihe fnmeoftliepoet was soon eclipsed liy the hright« 
star of Madhu Sudan's genius. Ranga La! died in 1S87.J 
Among the many poets who are stiU spared to us, ant}^ 
who continue to enrich the Bengali language, we must 
single out three who stand pre-eminent. Hem Chandra 
Banerji is the Nestor among the living poets, and was 
born in 1838. His spirited verse, full of fire and 
of feeling, won the admiration of the reading public 
even when the fame of Madhu Sudan was in the 
dant ; his patriotic Lyric on India is known by heart ■ 
to a large circle of readers, and his more amb 
epic, Brilra Sanhar, is instinct with beauty. ButI 
perhaps Nabin Chandra Sen has struck a still deepui I 
chord in the hearts of his countrymen. His first great| 
work, Pittasir /uddhi, came lilce a surprise and 
to his countrymen, and pleased the reading puWic by I 
its freshness and vigour and its voluptuous swee 
His great epic on Krishna is still in progress ; and his I 
last work AmUabha on the life and teachings of Buddha, J 
somewhat after the style of Arnold's Light of Asia, I 
sustains and enhances the reputation of the great poet "I 
of the Hindu revival of the present day. And lastly, ^ 
Rabindra N.ith Tagore, youngest son of the venerable I 
Debendra Nath Tagore, has distinguished himself in 'I 
poetry, drama and fiction, and his matchless songs are j 
sung in every cultured home in Bengal, Some other poets J 
have also distinguished themselves by their talent and] 
genius. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri's, Nirbasiier Bilap : 
work of great merit, feeling and pathos. Anonda Chandra 1 
Mitra is an eccentric genius, and his Helena Kubya and 
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Mitra Kabya are written with feeling in forcible verse, 
Erishna Chandra MaEumdar's Sadbhab Saiak is a well- 
known and meritorious work. And Behari Lai 
Chakrabarti's Banga Suttdari and other poems display 
power and feeling. A host of other writers have written 
meritorious works too numerous to mention. 

It is a sign of the times that female writers have 
within the last ten or fifteen years entered within the 
arena of Bengali poetry. Foremost among them should 
be mentioned the name of Srimati Kamini Sen, now 
Mrs. K. N. Rai, Her beautiful verses collected under 
the name of Alo-o-Chhaya, (Light and Shade), pourtray 
the dignity of suffering and of work with a delicacy 
of touch and depth of feelin;; which are remarkable. 
Srimati Man Kumari's Kusumanjali is a work of merit, 
Srimati Girindra Mohini Datta followed with her 
Asruiana,\n which the unutterable woes of a Hindu widow 
are pourtrayed by one who has felt them, and can exjiresB 
them with power and with eloquence. To the same class 
belongs the poetry of Rani Mrinalini of Paikpara, whose 
Nirjharini is a marvel from the pen of a young widow 
of sixteen. Lines like those quoted below* strike a 
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cord ill every feeling heart, and display a depth 
despair and an eloquent simplicity of real sorrow, which 1 
our greatest poets can scarcely excel. 

Thus the first emotion mliich has inspired our 
poetesses, and to which they have given eloquent 
expression, is one of suffering, of sorrow for the dead, 
of duty towards the living. These are sacred feciinfjs 
which most forcibly to the female mind, and naturally I 
enough our poetesses have received their first inspiratimi 4 
from these feelings. We welcome them In the field otm 
literature and poetry, and we hope that as years roll by, I 
and as they take an increasing share of literary work c 
themselves, they will also take a larger and more com- 
prehensive view of life with all its varied feelings and 
hopes, joys and sorrows. For real life in its widest J 
manifestation and its deepest meaning is the tTuestJ 
poetry, — real life, painted in those colours which gleani'1 
from the heaven of the poet's imagination, and turn the | 
veriest dew drops into pearls ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Bankim Chandra Chattc;rjea and his Novels. 

1838-1894.. 

Bankim Chandra is in prose what Madhu Sudan is in 
verse, ^the founder of a new style, the exponent of a 
new idea. In creative inagination, in gorgeous des- 
cription, in power to conceive and in skill to describe, 
Madhu Sudan and Bankim Cliandra stand apart from 
the other writers of tiie century; they are the first, 
the second is nowhere. And if the poet's conceptions 
are more lofty and more sublime, the novelist's 
creations are more varied, have more of human interest, 
and appeal more touchingly to our softer emotions. 
The palm must be given to the poet who has bodied 
forth beings of heaven and earth and the lower regions 
in gorgeous verse which sprang into existence like an 
echo to his ideas; but the reader, afterhe has traversed 
the universe on the wings of the mighty poet, will 
descend with a sense of pleasure to the homely scenes 
of the novelist, peopled with figures and faces so true and 
life-like, so sparkling and animated, so rich in their 
variety and beauty, that they seem to be a world by 
themselves, created by the will of the great enchanter ! 

Bankim Chandra was born in 1838, in the same year 
with the poet Hem Chandra Banerjea. He was the son 
of J.idab Chandra Cliattt.TJcii, who ser^'cd Covetninent 
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for many years as Deputy Collector, and then retired oafl 
pension. Bankim Chandra was educated in the HooghlyB 
College and then in the Presidency College of Calcutta.1 
The Calcutta University was now founded, and Bankim.l 
Chandra obtained his degree, and was the first B. A. iaM 
India. 

In his early years, he with Dina Bandhu Mitra served 1 
apprenticeship in the PtaMaitir journal under the 
veteran Iswar Chandra Gupta, and Bnnkim Chandra no J 
doubt acquired much of his ease and facility of writing I 
from this early exercise. Shortly after he had passed hjg ^ 
B. A. Examination, he was appointed a Deputy Collector, 
and he served in different districts. But literary ambitiott i 
was his ruHng passion, and he laboured to achieve I 
something new and great in prose as Madhu Sudan had 
done in verse. Both were inspired by European models 
but were sustained by their own genius, and both o! 
them thoroughly assimilated new ideas with the spirit 
of their country's thought and literature. Madhu Sudan 
wrote a thoroughly Hindu epic, though inspired by 
Homer, and Bankim Chandra wrote novels of Hindu life, 
though his imagination was fired by the wonderful crea- 
tions of the prince of modern novelists, Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1864, appeared his first historical novel DurgeP- 
Nandini, and the literary world in Bengal was taken by 
surprise, as it had been three years before, on th6 
publication oi Megkanad. The boldness of the conception, 
the skill and grace of the execution, and the variety and 
richness and surpassing freshness of the figures which live 
and move aud act in lliia ivoiidL-rful work, indic.iLLd 
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X crearive genius of the highest order. Nothing so bold 
and original had been attempted in Bengali prose, 
nothing so powerful and so life-like had been executed 
in Bengali fiction. The venerable Vidyasagar had 
published his greatest work, Sitar Brtnabas, only two 
years before, and the work was an adaptation of a 
Sanscrit drama into Bengali prose. Within two years 
a new epoch seemed to have dawned on the horizon of 
Bengali prose literature,— an epoch of original works 
of the imagination, tiit; like of which Bengal had not 
known before. 

Bankim Chandrxi did not escape the ridicule which 
greets every new endeavour. Critics and disappointed 
writers poured forth their rage on the devoted head 
of the young author, his style, his conceptions, his 
story, were all condemned, and he was put down as a 
dertationalized writer, an imitator of European models. 
But censure and invectives pass off, and a work of real 
genius stands unmoved like a rock rising above the 
waves. And after thirty years, the reading public of Bengal 
acknowledge Dttrges-NandirU to be one of the greatest 
works in Bengali literiure. 

The nineteenth century has indeed been a brigiil 
century for Bengali literature. But if we were called upon 
to point out the brightest decade within this century, we 
should unhesitatingly point to the ten years from 1854 
to 1864. More original work, more substantial and lasting 
work, was done within that decade than either before or 
after. The eminent Vidyasagar inaugurated the great 
widow-marriage movement, and also published his 
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greatest work, Sifnr Bana/'as, within this decade. 
Narayan T.irkaratiia began and Dina Bandhu Mil 
completed the inauguration of the modern Bengali 
drama within these years. Madhu Sudan erected his 
monumental epic in blank verse, and Bankim Chandra 
founded his new school of liclion, within this memorable 
decade. It seems as if the literary activity of the century 
reached its culminating; point in the decade closing in 
1864. All the best works of the best writers, Vidyasagar, 
Dina Bandhu, Madhu Sudan and Bankira Chandra were 
crowded within those ten years. 

Having won his spurs by his first endeavour, Bankim 
Chandra did let the grass grow under his feel. The 
weird and wild story oi Kapala Kundala is perhaps a 
more wonderful creation of the writer's fancy than even 
his first great work. And MrinaUni which followeJ, 
although less sustained than its predecessors, is en- 
livened by some characters which only a true poet cao 
conceive. 

Eight years had now elapsed since the publication 
of Durges-Nandini, and in 1872, Bankim Chandra 
formed the idea of issuing a first class literary magazine 
in Bengali. '['he Banga Darsan was accordingly 
started, and under the editorship of Bankim Chandra, 
this new magazine rapidly rose in popularity and 

The literary activity of Bankira knew no bounds. 
Turning aside from his favorite historical romances, 
Bankim Chandra began to publish in the Bun^a Danan 
a social talc which soon attracted ihousands of readers. 
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Bishii Brikkha is the first and most powerful of 
Bankim Chandra's social novels. Beside this story, 
continued in the magazine from month to month, 
other articles animated liy wit or replete with inform- 
ation of the most varied kind, and all written in 
Bankim Chandra's matchless style, soon made the 
Banga Darsan the most popular as it was the most 
aiiiy written journal of the day, Bankim Chandra 
now became the sole king of the literary world as 
Iswar Chandra Gupta had been in an early part of 
the century, and his long rule continued for over 
twenty years till the day of his death. During this 
period Bankim Chandra had no equal and no rival 
Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu died in 1873. 
Akhay Kumar and Vidyasagar had practically retired 
from literary work. Heni Chandra's greatest and 
best works bad already appeared, and the sound 
of his harp was now rarely heard. And the younger 
generation of writets and poets looked up with veneration 
to the great author of Durgfs Nandini and Bisha 
Brikkha, and submitted to his literary sway. Many of 
them wrote in the Banga Darsan, many profited 
by his example, advice and help, all owned him as 
their king.* 

* II WBS in 1872, when ihe Banga Danan wns started, iha 
Bankim Chandra suggested tu me 10 write in my native tiinguc. 
As the incideot Ihtows seme light on Bankim Chandra's zeal for 
his cuunTry's literotuie, Ihe render will pardon my narralinf; iL 
fianbini Cbandrn was a young Degnity Collector whea m; btjier, 
twenty years hja senior, was an honouied and eipeiienced Deputy 
Collector and was medila'ing retirement from service. Bankim 
Chandia was oden in the batne diitiict with loy laltiei, ir£arde4 
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subjects. His great work on Krishna is writte 

same lines as the llioughlful English work Ecu Homo, 

'• 51 Sfsifca 1 wtfl C"5|5(tc* aiffci ilf-i ^\ >fl'W ^1«, ■«1RH 

Bnnkim Ch.mdra's npininn nn ihe qiKSlion nf ihe I'emnmago 
nr Hindu wkluws is lhi)<t ex^laine:! in his essays on Samyav 



Equally. 

f<I^t5 5«51 THIS a|5T flC?, ^^1 HITliRIrl ^estfi fi^l?:? ^f*(*ni 

*f^? 1,^*t-i ^ifsta *rsn5 ts^l *cs ?i ; c^ sif-S'CTa jrt 
fi^i^rfii^l? afifers «ri:g, en si^si stfsa ^"nfl *ift3 ^'snW';!!. 
«;tb1. JU'Rl'm f*it=Ti ^tc?( *iirf=i ^i? n?[5 'cir ii i fi*? 

lea i.ii'.ffa'rcH ?5^t=ial ^cB^f, «« fsft ^^•n ^sisirs ' 

ft^xrs^tfft^mnifsasi aaitjBiT^, cf ?T¥ia '(btii "^i^ii *« 
fsicaa ^^5 I r?^ siirinB? s[C5(ir, ct ii? .a* -^iq^-i f cff itsf *i!ni 

^fii 5^1:51, c-3i;iraai3 ^finrr^ at?, Jisni c'siiil's at ^fiBiisii 
cani*iiffRT; cntiSf ciiWia 3t ifaw, rar^ia-a "str^ ■nfi ^?c^ 

^1. ^F', S-^^ ft^l 55. ^t? ^!I»9 ^ri'«"5il CBlItta^ ^tt^ I 4^! 

rt-nw* ?=». '11^? 9t f'T'Si 1% f?ii ( XfTk c3rai5 cBsn CT 

fHV^ trc? ai f:«i| ? C^iei aiilvil ar? c^^i c;t fjTii^ -!|c^ ? * » 
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'and created a profound sensation in Bengal. Krishna, 
not as a deity bin as a man, as the great Yadava cliicf 
■who tried to avert war by his wise counsels and ever 
helped the cause of virtue, — this was the theme of his 
work. And he proved to the perplexity of his orthodox 
countrymen that the story of the amours of Krishna finds 
no mention in the earliest works in Sanscrit literature, 
and is the mischievous fabrication of later poets. He 



^r^ci ^ I iiiffifii Tisrs »i?>n fs^ vTsi's Etc? 11— -hsibi 

fs^Ti «ti'ni 5tc"5? ttijRs 5!f? *fa^t, faf^:Vif5jc5[ ^ii'sr 

^f«5i t;cafffi JTlfi^n ?:a c9|ik ^f^m, ■' ■ot!i 6l?us f ^f^5l 

«rafTS?^t ^1^51 |55t?i:^^?"5 ; f^? TRI? C51T, ^ismi ^^ 
fVsla'STrs'oasfsinirif Jiw Tffl?tr5-.si=i, Si^ifi^ii^ 'siRifmia 

tc^ 'Sim -nv^ UnU sttsi ^In 55 ai, c-^Ei-^STa"! ^1^1 ct 
■^vi ift fsa ^iRT ?l3T3 ii"v>iii*finii'.s. i:^>3 msrf'i^ta'sivt 
sft^ ? fii^n! ■^r'p^ ??^t5 >«? c?f l?!l atf^^ic^ Is) ^f^ra 
ET«— cnt ^5 c?ii?iri t^^ttc5 It'll:'* liiNc^ m-s *(i c*p*( ? 
f^^Siat f^snt?c^=ll ; i^ag Iff' ft'5 ^511 c^ii ? i^al 
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also took up the study of the Vedaa, and felt himaetf 
instinctively drawn to the Hindu revival nf the present 
generation, not to the noisy revival of ceremonials and 
forms and hurtful rules, hut to ihe revival of the 
deeper and more catholic monotheisni of the Hindus 1 
which alone can unite and strengthen the nation. 

Bankim Chandra was made a Rai Bahadur, and k I 
Companion of the Indian Empire by the Government, | 
and died in 1894, lamented by his countrymen. Why J 
is it that so few of our literary men live to the age | 
of three score and ten ? Ram Mohan Rai died at ; 
Iswar Chandra Gupta at 49 ; Dina Bandhu Mitra atj 
44; Madhu Sudan Datta at 49 ; and Bankim Char 
at 56. The fathers of Benjiali prose literature, Akhay 3 
Kumar Daita and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagnr lived i 
proximatt^ly to the full period of human life, probably I 
because they retired from labours early, and passed their | 
old age in repose. Akhay Kumar died at 66 and 
Vidyasagar at 71, 

These were the kings of our literary world in the 
present century, and the curious reader can mark the 
periods of their reign as precisely as the reigns of 
political sovereigns. I. Ram Mohan Rii reigned from 
1815 to 1830, Raja Radha Kanta sharing his reign i 
ruling over the orthodox section. II. Iswar Chan 
Gupta then reigned from 1S30 to 1855, .Mthay Kut 
sharing his rule during the last twelve years. III. The 
venerable Vidyasagar then ascended the throne 1 
his memorable movement for the re-marriage of Hindu, 
widows, and his rule lasted till 1873, Madhu Sudan 
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tend Diiia Bandhu and Bankim Chandra shnring the rule. 
IV. And after a brief and regrettable war over tbfi 
question of the abolition of polygamy, Vidyasagar abdi- 
cated the throne ; Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu 
also died in 1873 ; and Bankim became the sole ruler, 
and reigned over the literary world for twenty lw& 



Other Writers. 

Tlie stream of Bengali literature has broadened 
within the last thirty years, sirwe the date of Durges 
JVandim, and it is difficult within our Iin>its to give any 
account of this progress and devclojjmem. The plan 
which we have pursued in tbe present work is to confine 
our remarks to the works only of [he leadmg writers, 
and to brieSy enumerate others who were their colla- 
borators or contemporaries. We will follow this plan 
in tbe present chapter. 

Magazines. I jterary magazines, some of great merit, 
have multiplied since the days of the Saiign Danfin, 
but have mostly been short-lived. The Gunankur, the 
Arya Darsitn, the Bundhab, the Naba Jiban aiid the 
Prachar were excellejW magazines, but have ceased to 
exisC The Bkarali, the N^ibya Bhamt, the S'lhilya, 
the SndAiintt and the Janmabhumi are among the best 
magazines of the present day. The first named journal 
conducted by a lady, Srimati Sarna Kumari Gbosal, 
daughter of the venerable D^bendra Natb Ta^ore. 
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Novels. The same lady is rhe author of Dip Nirban. \ 
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of fiction as wt:ll as of poetry. S.iiijih Chandra Chalterjea, 
brother of the gifted Baiikim Chandra, has written 
Madhabilaift, Kanihumala and other interesting novels, 
and Chandra Sekhar Mukerji's Udbkr.mta Prim is also 
a well-known work. One of the best of modern novels 
is Swarnitlata by the late Tnrak Chandra Ganguli, 
a simple and pathetic Lale of social life in which the i 
characters are powerfully delineated. Indra Natti.| 
Banerjsa's Kalpatarit is a humorous but realistic novel 1 
of Bengal village life. Damodar Vidyananda has written \ 
Mrinmayi and a number of other stories, Chandi Charao>j 
Banerjca has composed Afonorama^s Griha and other ( 
moral domestic tales, and Chandi Charan Sen ha9. | 
published Niinda Ku-mar and other historical novels of I 
orthodox proportions. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, who has 
distinguished himself by his poetry and his religious ] 
works, has also composed Mejo Bau and other meri- I 
torious works of fiction ; and Rabindra Nath Tagore, one ] 
of the foremost poets of the day, has composed short | 
tales which beat the stamp of his genius. Debi | 
Prasanna Rai Chowdhuri has written a number of J 
interesting tales ; and the veteran dramatist Mano 
Mohan Basu has written a meritorious tale about Ranjit 
Sinha, called Duliti. To complete the list, mention 
may he made of Bi\ns.a Bijeta and three other tales 
Indian History by the present writer, as well as his social 
novels, Sansar and Sainaj. 
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Essays. Bankim Chandra's tlioughtful essays in 
the Biinga Darsnn on literary, social and scientific 
subjects were largely read by his CQUiitrymen all over 
Bengal, and the example he set has been largely 
followed. Foremost among the essayists of the present 
(fay is Kali Prasanna Ghosh of Dacca, whose Pra&hal 
■C/u'nla and Nihkrita Chinta and other thoughtful 
essays are widely read and appreciated. Raj Krishna 
Mukcrjca and Chandra N.uh Ilasu were among the 
• most eminent of Bankira Chandra's collaborators, and 
have written much that is valuable and thoughtful. Raj 
Krishna was a man of accurate scholarship and learning, 
and his Pmlhindhiis are marked hy a spirit oF honest 
research. Chandra Nath Dasu has distinguished himself 
■more by hi.s critical and social essays, like his Sakunfiila 
Tatwa and his Hlndiitwa. Dwijendra Nath Tagore, son 
of the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, has written 
-much that is philosophical and thoughtful in his yii/aiit 
Prakas and other essays. Other writers of lesser note 
are adding to the stock of our current prose literature. 

Religion and Antiquities. The Asiatic Society 
L 'Continues to publish meritorious editions of ancient 
Sanscrit works, and many private Pandits and Editors 
are engaged in the same patriotic task. Our concern 
however is with Bengali translations and compilations, 
as they enrich the literature of liengal, at the same time 
that they add to the store of our antiquarian knowledge. 
Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami is the profoundest Vedic 
scholar in Bengal, and has done much for the spread 
of knowledge by his editions and translations of 
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Yiijurvcdit .iiid Sai/iii Fedn and his researches 
journals. Menlion inny also he here made oF tbea 
edition .nnd iranslation of the Rig feJn by the preservt'J 
writer which caused a sensation among his orthodtn 
coiinlrymeti in 18S5. An abridged compilation ; 
translation of the entire body of Hindu sacred literatut».J 
by the same writer is now in course of publidfionS 
under the title of Hindu Sastrn. The late Dr. RaiaJ 
Das Sen published a number of valuable e^aysl 
on Indian anliqiiities, and Prafutla Chandra BnnerjfiSB 
has written on the Hindus and the Greeks. Mabeshf 
Chandra Pal and Sita Nnth Datta have edited aiM 
translated the Upuniskads, and Kailas Chandra Sinhft4 
is a laborious worker in the field of antiquities. J 
Excellent editions and translations of the Bkagavatgilam 
have been published by sever.al writers, and 
Bangabasi press has pr;;sented the reading public ivitfa| 
a translation of the Dkarma Sasirns, and is 
publishing the Purnnas. The ethusiastic Sisir Kuman 
Ghosh is engaged in writing a life of Chaitanya witbfl 
all the fervour of a true heUever, and other editoral 
and translators, whose name is legion, are engaged! 
in editing, translating and elucidating ancient work^J 
Much of this work is perhaps superficial and evec 
narrow in its scope and object, and is not therefoQB 
likely to last. But in spite of all that is sectari^ 
and hollow, the increased attention now bestowed • 
ancient Hindu scrijitures ia likely to lie attended witk^l 
the best results, and will have the ultimate effect off 
drawing the people closer to the nourishing and life- | 
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giving faith of the Upanishads and the Vedanta and the 
Bhagavatgita^ which has been, and ever will be, the true 
faith of the Hindus. 

History. History continues to be studied in English, 
and Httle progress has been made in this subject in the 
Bengali language, except in the matter of school books. 
Rajani Kanta Gupta's History of the Sepoy War is 
however a valuable and meritorious work, compiled from 
original sources. 

Scientific Works. Scientific instruction must also 
continue to be imparted in this country through the 
medium of the English language for a long time to come. 
Abinas Chandra Kabiratna's translations and editions 
of Sanscrit medical works deserve praise. 

Biographies. It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that there has been a remarkable development in our 
biographical literature within the present generation. 
Some meritorious lives of the great men of other nations 
have been compiled, but the best biographical works in 
Bengali are the lives of Bengali authors. Pandit Ram Gati 
Nyayaratna's History of Bengali Literature is a praise- 
worthy compilation of the lives of our best writers. 
Nagendra Nath Chatterjea's life of Ram Mohan Rai is a 
meritorious work, but does not do full justice to its great 
subject. Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi's life of Akhay 
Kumar Datta, Jogendra Chandra Basu's life of Madhu 
Sudan Datta, and Chandi Charan Banerjea's life of 
Vidyasagar have been referred to in the preceding pages, 
and are exhaustive and excellent works which leave little 
to be desired. 
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Poetry and Drama. Mention has been made of 
the living dramatists and poets at the close of the last 
two chapters, and it is needless therefore to enumerate 
them here. 



CHAPTER XX. 



.CTUAL Progress. 



NineUenth century. 



le have traced the progress 
nineteenth century ; it is a 
s which we can contemplate 



Iw the last seven chapters 
of Bengali literature in the 

Prog^ress in Liter- " ° 
Rture in the 19th cen- with pleasure and with legitimate 
^' pride. Not a decade has passed 

but has brought forth new writers and 3 marked 
development. In the early tens and twenties, the 
great Raja Ram Mohan Rai carried on the work of 
progress, and the conservative section, headed by ttie 
learned Raja Radha Kanta Deb, stood up for ancient 
rites and customs .; and the result was the formation of a 
healthy and vigorous prose literature. In the thirties, the 
poet Iswar Chandra Gupta came on the stage, and 
enriched Bengali poetry with his flowing and witty and 
interminable verse, displaying a copious power of the 
language unsuspected before. In the forties, more 
earnest workers came on the field ; Akhay Kumar's 
dignified instructions, literary, scientific and moral, were 
listened to by the advanced school of readers in Bengal, 
and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar began his manly work in 
the cause of educational, social and literary reforms. 
In the fifties, Ram Niirayan Tarkaratna founded the 
school of modern lJeng;vli drama, and the i^ri:Lil Madhu 
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SuJan IXuia trucled his jiionumL'nial epic in blank i 
verst,. In the sixties, iJiiia Bandhu Micra developed j 
dramatic literature, and Bankim Chandra began his new I 
school of fiction and his long and brilliant rule in the ' 
world of letters which has terminated only with his 
death. In the seventies and eighties, new writers rose 
to distinction, and the genius of Hem Chandra, Nabin 
Cliandra and Rahindra Nath sheds a lustre on the 
closing years of this eventful century. 

But when we have spoken of the Bengali writers o 
the century, we have given only a partial and imperfec 
account of our country's progress. Englishmen are t)o» 
the rulers of India, the work of administration and of J 
the courts of justice is carried on in English, higher • 
education is inr.parted in Enjjlish, and the English is the 
one language In whicii the people of the different pro- 
vinces in India can communicate with each other. Much 
of the literary work of our country-men must therefore 
be done, and has been done, in English. Our most 
influential journals must he conducted in English, our 
best legal works must be composed in English, forensic 
eloquence can develop itself only in English, constitu- 
tional agitation and political work must be carried on in 
English, and even scientific and historical researches, 
meant for all the races of India and for European readers, 
must also be in English, It is necessary therefore to take 
a cursory view of the work done in English in order to 
grasp fully the progress made in the present century. 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai was the first worker of the 
century in English as he was in Bengali; and his 
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ivilh Chrislian mis- 

questions display an extent of 
knowledge, a power of reasoning, and a mastery over Che 
English languagK, which surprised distinguished English 
writers of the day. His controversies have now been 
well known forgotten, hut his translations of the ancient 
Upanishads into English were: among the first attempts 
to exiJlore into Sanscrit literature and Indian antiquities. 
Raja Ram Mohan Rai helped in tlie founding of 
the Hindu College in 1817. Tlie first «/«/««// of the 

,,. , _ „ , College, however, left the path 

Hindu College and ^ ' "^ 

compositions in Eng- opened out by the eminent 
iishverse. reformer, and for a time indulged 

in the dream of distinguishing themselves in English 
verse. Fired by the example of such men as Derozio 
and D. L, Richardson, and impelled by their ardent 
appreciation of western literature to which they had 
found a golden key, they employed their talents in 
contributing to English literature. Kasi Prasad Ghosh 
led the van, and his book of poems in English attracted 
much attention, as the first attempt of Young Bengal 
in English poetry. The talented Madhu Sudan Datta 
followed the example, and his Captive Ladie published 
in Madras in 1849 has already been spoken of. 

The Dutt family of Rambagan, sons and nephews 
of Rasaraay Dutt of whom we have spoken before, 
also entered this field, and soon left all competitors 
behind. The early effusions of Shashi Chandra Dutt 
and Govind Chandra Dutt received the deserved 
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cnmi)liment of a favourable review in EngU: 
Blackwood's Mt^aziiie. Sha^hi Cliandra lived to com 
pile hi<!tor!cal and other works which have been publish) 
in ten volumes, and Govind Chandra with some otm 
his brothers and nephews published the IJiif/ J^nwt^i 
Allium in Ensland, His talented daushter Taru Dutt I 
then wrote a small collection of L'tys and Ballads "f^ 
India which Edmund Gosse brought to the favourable 
notice of the Rrilish public. H. C. Butt has written | 
his Lotus Lenvfs and G, C. Dutt his Cherry Blossoms. I 
O. C. Dutt still delights us with his sonnets and translat- J 
tions from the German and the French, and J. C. Dutt 1 
has published the Indian Pilgrim in Spenserian verse. 

But the dream of earning a fame by contributions I 
to English FoL'try has now passed away, and Voung 
Benijal has succeeded better in 
more practical subjects of study. I 
Not long after the time of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, I 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea began his researches into Sanscrit \ 
learning. He embraced the Christian relitjion, and his i 
perfect knowledge of Sanscrit and his command of A 
graceful English style made him an effective and 
powerful writer in the field of Indian antiquities. His 
Dinlosiifs on Hindu Philosophy is a profound work, 
shewing a knowledge of the different systems of Hindu 
)t|iilo»opliy which very few scholars then possessed. But i 
(diilosophicnl and scientific researches fail of their 
BWrk wlioil tlicy Hve nude witli the object of supporting I 
a )\iiTlicu!nr creed or faith, and Dr. Banerjea 
' wKvn Irniu tlii» reason, and has never becit as acceptable 
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to scholars as it otherwise might hai'e been. In his 
later days, Dr. Banerjea wrote another work, Aiyan 
Witness, as profound as his first work, but marked by 
the same partisanship which takes away from its value. 

Dr. Rajendraial Mitra succeeded him in antiquarian 
and scholastic researches, and soon acquired a European 
reputation by his learning. He started a cheap magazine 
called Bibidharlha Satgraha in 1851, in Bengali, for 
spreading useful information among his countrymen, 
but never succeeded well as a Bengali writer. On the 
other hand his researches into Indian antiquities were 
appreciated, and the Government of Bengal employed 
him, first in examining the ancient temples of Orissa, 
and then in examining the temple of Buddha Gaya. 
Two magnificent works, rich in photographic illustrations, 
and replete with information about the arts, manners and 
life of the ancient Hindus, were the result. In the 
meantime the scattered contributions of the scholar in 
learned journals were collected and published in two 
volumes, entitled Indo-Aryans, which will remain a 
monument of his learning.* 

Less ambitious than the eminent Doctors Were writers 
like Bhola Nath Chandra and Lai Bihari De who have 

Works ofintorm«. embodied much useful informa- 
*'""■ tion about their country in their 

excellent works, Bhola Natli's Travels of a Hindu 
continues to be a most interesting book of information 
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about India, and Lai Bihari's Peasant Lift in B(n,^t\i 
describes the life of tlie Bengal agriculturist in the guise 
of a pleasing novel. 

In journalism, Harish Chandra Mukerjea took the 
lead about the middle of this century, and the ability, 
honesty and devotion with which 
he advocated the claims of his 
countrymen in the columns of the Hindu Patriot, 
which he founded, received deserved praise and recog- 
nition. Kristo Das Pal succeeded Harish Chandra 
worthily, and laboured for his country with real talent 
and sound judgment as the editor of the Hindu Patriot 
until the day of his death. 

Journalism and pohlic-speaking have gone hand m 
hand, and the people of Bengal have continued to 
represent their wishes, and express 
their views and opinions, in the 
English language with marked ability. Ram Gopal 
Ghosh was the first great public speaker in Bengal, 
and he distinguished himself in the middle of this 
century by his eloquence and patriotism as the great 
tribune of the people. Surendra Nath Banerjea is a 
worthy successor of Ram Gopal Ghosh in the art of 
public speaking, and in the great work of the political 
advancement of his country. He has laboured steadily in 
this cause during the last quarter of the century, he has 
earned for his countrymen an increasing measure of 
self-government and of representative institutions, and 
his name will be associated by the future historian of 
Bengal with the political advancement of the people. 
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PoHlical associations, strong in their influence and 

moderate in their re[)resentatLf>ns, have also flourisiied 

in Bengal during this half century. 

The British Indian Association, 

an association of zemindars, is 

the oldest representative public body in the land. The 

Indian Association has been founded later oa a more 

popular basis. And lastly, the National Congress unites 

the representative and tjest educated men from all parts 

of India in the work of political progress, and carries on 

a constitutional agitation with moderation and ability. 

Less loud, but not less deep, is the stream 

of religious and social progress which has broadened 

since the days of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. The task 

begun by him has been worthily continued by the 

venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, and the service he 

has done in continuing the work of moral progress 

cannot be overestimated. Trained under the moral 

influence of Debendra Nath, Keshab Chandra Sen 

founded a new section of the Brahma Samaj in 1S6S; 

and he and his followers will 
Biohmsi Samaj. , , ... 

always he remembered as pioneers 

of social reform who, as a body, first ignored the caste 
system in the present century, and allowed inter-caste 
marriages. It is a fortunate circumstance that his life and 
teachings have been recorded by his friend and fellow- 
preacher Pratap Chandra Mazumdar in a work which is 
the best biographical work in English, written by a native 
of India. A third and more popular section of the Brahma 
Samaj was founded some ten years later, and the talented 



Siva Nalh Sastri and his coDengues are worthily carrying 

on ihe woric of this advanced section of the Sainaj. < 

The prt^rcss of llie Brahma Sailiaj is an auspicious 
sign, itccause the Brahma Samaj realty is an advanced 
section of the Hindu Sama). One section of the 
iiralinias still call themselves Hindus, and all sectiorvs 
have adopted Hindu social and religious rites with soma 
modifications, live Hindu lives, and derive their instruc- 
tion from Hijidu sacred works. The social progress 
of the Brahmas leavens the entire Hindu society, the 
two communities are drawing closer year after year,- 
and when the young society will have counted its 
first hundred years of existence, its members will bei 
reckoned as a section of advanced Hindus, as the 
founder of the Samaj meant them to be. 

Among the Hindus, outside the pate of the Brahma 
Samaj, there has been a better understanding among 
the different sections in recent 
years. There is a desire on the 
part of alt sections, orthodox and heterodox, to draw 
closer together, and work for national progress and 
general good. The domination of the priestly caste which 
impeded the nation's progress is becoming feebler, th^ 
endeavour to holster up priestly privileges is becoming' 
fainter, the hurtful restrictions of caste are becoming* 
weaker, among advanced Hindus in Bengal. There 
is a desire to sink social disunion, to ignore modem' 
restrictions, and to turn toivards the unjwtluted: 
religion and Luorality of the ancient scriptures to' 
wliich modern Hindus are now turning for guidance. 
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Thefe is hope in all this, as well as sign of progress. 

In science, Vwung Bengal lias not succeeded as well 

as he should have done. Excellent physicians have been 

turned out from the Medical Col. 

Science and Indus- < ^ . a . 

for high proficiency i 
and Phyrfcs, Mathematics and Aslronotny, hai 
erf our colleges. But they have as yet given r 
of a capacity for original research. The w 
instrainenls in this country may be one reason of this 
the absence of a class of scientitic workers is 
another. Dr. Mahendra l..al Sarkar's Science Associ.-nion 
languishes for want of zealous workers, and the Industrial 
Association latdy started has not yet perceptibly fostered 
industrial pursuits. Feeble attempts are made now and 
then in starting new industries, or renovating old ones 
under new methods. The spinning and weaving of 
cotton and jute, which grow so plentifully in this 
country, are done for us in England, and Bengal has 
not taken any appreciable share in cloth manufacture 
in which Bombay has set an example. Bengal has not 
yel distinguished herself in any way in science and 
industries under the influence of English education. 

I ^w is a more congenial subject of study for the 
people of Bengal, and it has been remarked by so high 
an aathority as Sir Henry Maine, 
that in this subject the nation has 
shewn something like true merit and genius. The 
ability, of which Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Rama 
Pia&ad Rai and other pleaders of theit geoeratiuo gave 
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evidence, atlracted allention, and t 
posis under Her M.ijesly's Governin 
soon won by the talented praclioners. Kama Prasad 
Rai, son of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, was appointed J 
a iiid;;e of the Hi.ifh Court of Calcutta, but he dicll 
not live to take his seat on the Bench. Sambtiu \ 
nath Pandit followed, and later on, the talented Dwarka 
Nath Milra distinguished himself by his eloqui 
learning and Keal at the Bar, and eventually c 
one of the soundest and best judges of the Higb i 
Court. Other able men have -iucceeded him, and Sir I 
Ramesh Chandra Mitra acted as Chief Justice o£ I 
Bengal for a period. Among the Bengal Mahommedans, | 
Sayad Amir Ali has won a seat on the Bench of the I 
High Court, and has also distinguished himself by 
his learned works on the Life of Mahomet and oh 
Mahommediiit Lam. But Sayad Amir All's works are not 
the only meritorious tergal works composed by natives 
of Bengal in modern times. The munificent Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore has founded a chair for lectures on law ; 
and the lectures, annually delivered, mostly by natives 
of India, form a series of meritorious works oq Indian 

In the work of general administration, the people 
of the country have been admitted to take a share with 
greater caution, their efforts have 
been more arduous and prolonged, 
and their success therefore is a matter of greater congra- 
tulation. Tiie administration of India is unconsciously 
affected by party triumphs in England, and it was 
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when a strong and healthy liheral reaction gave ilie 
seats in the Parliament to the real representatives of 
the British nation in 1832, that a real share in admiziis- 
trative ivork in India was for the first time given to 
the people of Bengal by Lord William Bentinck. The 
^;lass of men whom he appointed. Sub Judges and 
Deputy Collectors, soon distinguished themselves by 
iheir ability, capacity for work, and knowledge of their 
country, and the creation of these appointments has 
strengthened the Government, and brought British rule 
more in touch with the people. 

In 1852, Lord Russell revived the question of 
Reform in England, and the second Reform Bill was 
passed in 1867. It was within these years that the 
Covenanted Civil Service was thrown open to all Her 
Majesty's subjects, and the first native of India erttered 
the Civil Service. In r85z, Satyendia Nath Tagore, a son 
of the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, passed the Open 
Competition held in England for admission into the 
Civil Service of India. An ungenerous alteration in the 
system of marking, which immediately followed, pre- 
vented other natives of India from succeeding for some 
years. In 1869 however, three other natives of Bengal 
and one native of Bombay passed the Open Competition. 
And since their time, young men are proceeding to 
England in increasing numbers, year after year, to 
compete for the Civil Service, to qualify themselves for 
the Bar or as Doctors or Engineers, or merely to 
complete their general education. 

The third and last Reform act, equalizing franchise 
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in counties and boroughs, was 'passed in England in. J 
1885. The wave of liberal reaction reached, as 
previous occasions, ns far as India, the Local Selfrl 
Government Act and the Municipal Act of Lord Ripon 
were passed between 1884 and 1886, and the people 
were thus admitted to a lai^er share in the administraf 
tion of local affairs. 

r young men in England haa been I 
Men who have entered^ J 
the higher ranks of services bjft I 
passing examinations in Englantl i 
have taken, as Civilians, Doctors I 
or Engineers, a responsible share I 
in the work of administration to which their country- 
men generally are not admitted. Bengali Civilians 
have held the posts of District Officers, District Judges 
and Divisional Commissioners, Bengali Medical men 
have held the post of Civil Surgeons, and Engineers have I 
risen to the rank of Executive Engineers. This direct 
enlargement of the share taken by the people of Bengal 
in the administration of their country benefits the people^ I 
and makes British rule stronger and more popular Id 
India. 

No less signal is the service rendered by those who 

have came out as members of the Bar. Mano Mohan 

Ghose, who went to England 

with Satyendra Nath Tagore, came 

put as the first Bengali Barrister. The poet Madhu 

out about the same time, and 

inncrjea catne out shortly after, in 
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"t868. Madhu Sudan is dead ; but Ghosh and Bonnerjea 
are among the Nestors of the Bar at tlie present time.' 
The service they have rendered to the country by lielping 
the cause of justice and thus improving administration 
is great. But the service which they have rendered as 
workers for the political advancement of their country- 
men is still more valuable. Younger Barristers are 
walking in their foot-steps, and ogr country owes and 
will continue to owe much to her talented and patriotic 
sons who have taken to the legal profession. 

For the rest the great rush of oar young men to 

Europe is silently causing a reform in our social rules. 

These young men ask no sanction from the leaders of the 

caste organization when they cross the seas and proceed 

lo Europe, or when they return 

«sit to Eutw °"^ °' ■"'1 ''™ ™°"S '*"'" W™''' "•<> 
relations, and occasionally marry 
out of caste. Orthodox Hindu society is gradually 
becoming familiarized with such departures from old and 
cast-iron rules, and silently accepts the fact that a living 
society must be progressive. The best way to do a 
thing is to do it, says the proverb, and Voung Bengal, 
educated in Europe, knows the truth of this proverb. 
Social reforms for which men like the venerable Vidya- 
aagar spent the best portions of their lives are being 
effected unostentatiously, without discussion in pam- 
phlets and journals, and without the sanction of learned 
conclaves of Pandits. A deed done is worth more than 
years of idle discussion ; Hindu society feels it, and is 
gradually accepting the inevitable. 
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Young Bengal has Kis fnults, and is not iii'waflt of 
"candid friends" to point them out to him. But his 
critics, who are so severe on his 
failings, know little of his dit&cultl* 
tes and his struggles. Within the present century, Vounf$jfl 
IJungal has endeavoured to form a heahhy national 1 
literature, has striven for social and religious reform* I 
in the light of the ancient Hindu scrrptureSj has dis- I 
tinguished itself in law and administration, and works ] 
hopefully and manfully for the good of the country, ' 
There is reason for hope in all this, but there is more ] 
reason for earnest work in the future ; and it rests 
entirely with ourselves to work out the results already 
foreshadowed. There is not a nation in Europe which 
has not shaped its own destiny by centuries of liard a 
arduous toil in past ages. \Vc live in happier times, a 
under the influence of a heathier liberal opinion, and it ' 
rests with ourselves whether under these influences; 
and under the generous guidance of England, we shall 
move onward in the path of national progress, as all 
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